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CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. 



CHAPTER I. 

QUITE ANOTHER PAIR OF SOCKS ! 

Mr. Overshute had always been on good 
terms with Mrs. Fermitage, his "advanced 
ideas " marching well with her political senti- 
ments, so far as she had any. And upon a 
still more tender subject, peace and good- will 
throve between them. The lady desired no 
better suitor for her niece than Russel Over- 
shute, and had laboured both by word and 
deed to afford him fair opportunity. More- 
over, it was one of her great delights, when 
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time went heavily with her, to foster a quiet 
little fight between young Russel and his 
mother. Those two, though filled with the 
deepest affection and admiration for each other, 
could scarcely sit half an hour together without 
a warm argument rising. The late Mr. Over- 
shute had been for years a knight of the shire, 
and for some few months a member of the 
Tory Government; and this conferred on his 
widow, of course, authority paramount through- 
out the county upon every political question. 
How great, then, was her indignation, to find 
subversive and radically erroneous principles 
coming up, where none but the best seed had 
been sown. Three generations ago, there had 
been a very hasty Overshute ; but he had 
been meted with his own measure, and his 
balance struck upon the block. This had a 
wholesome influence on the family, while they 
remembered it ; and child after child had been 
brought up with the most correct opinions. 
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But here was the young head of the house, 
with a stiff neck, such as used to be adjusted in 
a nick upon Tower-hill. Mrs. Overshute there- 
fore spent much of her time in lamenting, and 
the rest in arguing. 

For none of these things Mrs. Fermitage 
cared. With her, the idea of change was free. 
She had long rebelled against her brother's 
dictation of the Constitution, and believed they 
were rogues, all the lot of them, as her dear good 
husband used to say.* " Port- wine Fermitage " 
went too far when he laid down this law for 
the females. Without a particle of ill-meaning, 
he did a great deal of mischief 

Now Mrs. Fermitage sat well up, in a chair 
that had been newly stuffed. She was very 
uncomfortable ; and it made her cross, because 
she was a good-sized woman. She kept on 
turning, but all for the worse ; and her mind 
was uneasy at her brother's house. The room 
was gone dark, and the lights going down, 
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while Miss Mary Hookham was revelling in 
the mansion of the Carrier. Nobody cared to 
hurry for the sake of anybody else, of course ; 
and Mrs. Fermitage could not see what the 
good of all her money was. 

The lady was all the more vexed with others, 
because her own conscience was vexed with 
her; and as Overshute came with his quick, 
firm step, she spoke to him rather sharply. 

"Well, Russel Overshute, there was a time 
when you would not have left me to sit in this 
sad way by myself all the evening. But that 
was when I had pretty faces near me. I must 
not expect such attentions now ! " 

** My dear Mrs. Fermitage, I had no idea 
that you were even in the house. The good 
Squire sent me a very nice dinner; but you 
did not grace it with your presence." 

**And for a very good reason, Russel. I 
have on my mind an anxiety which precludes 
all idea of eating.'' 
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" Oh, Mrs. Fermitage, never say that ! You 
have been brought up too delicately." 

" Russel, I believe that is too true. The 
world has conspired to spoil me. I seem to 
be quite in a sad position, entirely for the 
sake of others. Now, look at me, Russel ; 
and just tell me what you think." 

Overshute always obeyed a lady in little 
things of this kind. He looked at Mrs. 
Fermitage, which really was a pleasant thing 
to do ; and he thought to himself that he 
never had seen a lady of her time of life 
more comfortable, nicely fat, and thoroughly 
well dressed and fed. 

" My opinion is," he proceeded with a very 
pretty salaam and smile, "that you never 
looked better in your life, ma'am ! And that 
is a very great deal to say !" 

"Well, Russel, well," she answered, rising 
in good old fashion, and curtsying; "your 
opinions have not spoiled your manners, 
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whatever your dear mother may say. You 
always were a very upright boy ; and you 
always say exactly what you think. This 
makes your opinion so valuable. I shall 
shake off ten years of my life. But I really 
was quite low-spirited, and down at heart, when 
you came in. I fear that I have not quite 
acted for the best, entirely as I meant to do so. 
You remember that horrible state of things, 
nearly two months ago, and my great distress ? " 
" At the time of that wretched inquest ? 
Yes ; you were timid, as well you might 
be." 

"It was not only that. But the weather was 
so cold that I scarcely knew what I was doing 
at all. Hard weather is to me as it is to a 
plant, a delicate fern, or something. My circu- 
lation no longer is correct ; even if it goes on at 
all. I scarcely can answer for what I am doing 
when they put me into cold rooms and bitter 
draughts. I feel that the organs of my face are 
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red, and that every one is looking at me. And 
then such a tingle begins to dawn through the 
whole of my constitution, that to judge me by 
ordinary rules is barbarous and iniquitous." 

" To be sure, to be sure !" answered Over- 
shute, laying one finger on his expressive nose, 
and wondering what was next to come. 

"Yes, and that is the manner in which 
justice is now administered. The canal was 
frozen, and the people of the inn grudged a 
quarter of a hundredweight of coal. The people 
at the ysirds had put it up so, that it would have 
been wrong to encourage them. I had ordered 
my own stumps to be burned up, and the 
flower-baskets, and so on. Anything rather 
than order coals, till the swindling dealers came 
down again. And the Coroner sided with the 
price of coals, because he had three top-coats 
on. The jury, however, with their teeth all 
chattering, wanted only to be done and go. 
They were only too glad, when any witness 
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failed to answer when called upon ; and having 
all made up their minds outside, they were 
shivering to declare them. I speak now, from 
what I heard afterwards." 

** You speak the bare truth, Mrs. Fermitage. 
You have the best authority. The foreman is 
your chimney-sweep." 

" Yes ; and that made him feel the cold the 
more. But you should see him on a Sunday, 
Russel. He is so respectable, and his nails so 
white. I will not listen to a word against him; 
and he valued my custom, on his oath he did. 
*What verdict does Missus desire ?' he asked. 
And he made all the rest go accordingly. 
Nobody knows what they might have sworn, 
without a clever man to guide them." 

" Of course. What can you expect ? But 
still, you have something new to tell me ?" 

" Well, Russel, new or old, here it is. And 
you must bear in mind how I felt, and what 
everybody was saying. In the first place then, 
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you must remember that there was a great deal 
said about a pair of my silk stockings. Now, 
I shrank particularly from having an intimate 
matter of that sort made the subject of public 
gossip. It was neither becoming, nor ladylike, 
to drag little questions of my wardrobe into 
the eye of the nation so. Already it was too 
much to know that a pair of such articles* 
had been found bearing my initials. Most 
decidedly I refused, and I am sure any lady 
would do the same, to go into a hard cold 
witness-box, and under the eyes of some scores 
of males proclaim my complicity with such 
things. If I had seen it my duty, I would 
have endeavoured to conquer my feelings ; but 
of course I took it all for granted that every- 
thing was too clear already. And my dear 
brother ! I thought of him ; and thought of 
every one, except myself. Could I do more, 
Russel Overshute ?" 

" Indeed, my dear madam, I do not see how. 
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You would have come forward, if necessary. 
But you did not see any necessity." 

"Much more than that. There was much 
more than that. There was my duty to my 
brother, stronger than even to my niece. He 
is getting elderly ; and for me to be printed as 
proving anything against his daughter, would 
surely have been too much for him. He looked 
to me so for consolation, and some one to say 
kind words to him, that to find me in evidence 
against him might have' been his death-blow. 
No consideration for myself or my own feelings 
had the weight of a rose-leaf with me. In the 
breach I would have stood, if I had followed 
my own wishes. But my duty was to curb my- 
self. You are following me, Russel, carefully ? " 

" Word for word, as you say it, madam ; so 
far as my poor wits allow." 

" Very well then. I have made it quite 
clear. That is the beauty of having to explain 
to clever people." 
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" I thank you for the compliment," replied 
Overshute, with a puzzled look; "but I have 
not earned it ; for I cannot see that you have 
told me anything that I did not know some • 
weeks ago. It may be my stupidity, of course ; 
but I thought that something had occurred quite 
lately." 

" Oh yes, to be sure ! It was only to-day ! 
I meant to have told you that first of all. I 
was grossly insulted. But I am so forgiving 
that I had forgotten it — quite forgotten it, until 
you happened to speak of it A peculiarly 
insolent proceeding on the part of poor Mrs. 
Sharp, it appears — or, perhaps, some one for 
her ; for everybody says that she really now has 
no mind of her own. She did not write me one 
single line, although I had written politely to 
her; and she sent me a message — I am sure of 
it — too bad to be repeated. No one would tell 
me what it was ; which aggravates it to the last 
degree. I assure you I have not been so upset 
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for years ; or, at any rate, not since poor Grace 
was lost. And about that, unless I am much 
mistaken, that very low, selfish, and plotting 
person knows a great deal more than we have 
ever dreamed. It would not surprise me in the 
least, especially after wh^t happened to-day, to 
find Mrs. Sharp at the bottom of all of it. At 
any rate, she has aroused my suspicion by her 
contemptible insolence. And I am not a 
person to drop a thing." 

" Why, what has she done?'' asked Overshute 
once more ; while in spite of impatience he 
could scarcely help smiling at poor Mrs. Fermi- 
tage's petty wrath, and frequent self-contra- 
diction. 

" What she did was this. She sent me back, 
not even packed in nice white paper, not even 
sprinkled with eau de Cologne, not even washed 
— ^what do you think of that ? — but rolled up 
anyhow in brown paper, the same as a drayman 
would use for his taps — oh, Russel, would you 
ever believe it ! " 
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" Certainly it seems very unpolite. But what 
was it she sent back to you ? " 

" Not even the article I expected ! Not even 
that ingredient of costume which I had lent 
poor Gracie, very nice and pretty ones — but an 
old gray pair of silken-hose, disgraceful even to 
look at ! It is true that they bear my initials ; 
but I had discarded them long ago." 

"What a strange thing!" cried Overshute, 
flushed with quick excitement. "How reckless 
we were at the inquest ! We had made up our 
minds without evidence, on the mere faith of 
coincidence. And you — you have never taken 
the trouble to look into this point until now — 
and now perhaps quite by accident ! We were 
told that you had recognised the stockings ; 
and it turns out that you never even saw them. 
It is strange and almost wicked negligence." 

" I have told you my motives. I can say 
no more," exclaimed Mrs. Fermitage, with her 
fine fresh colour heightened by shame or anger. 
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"Of course, I felt sure — ^who could fail to do 
so ? — that the stockings found with my name on 
them must be the pair I had lent my niece. It 
seemed most absurd that I should have to see 
them. It was more than my nerves could bear; 
and the Coroner was not so unmanly as to force 
me. Pray, did you go, and see everything, sir ? " 

" Mrs. Fermitage, I am the very last person 
who has any right ,to reproach you ? I failed 
in my duty, far more than you in yours. In a 
man, of course, it was a thousand times worse. 
There is no excuse for me. I yielded to a poor 
unmanly weakness. I wished to keep my 
memory of the poor dear, as I had seen her 
last I should have considered that the poor 
frail body is not our true identity " 

" Quite so, of course. And therefore, what 
was the use of your going to see it ? No, no, 
you behaved very well, Russel Overshute ; and 
so did I, if it comes to that. Nobody can be 
quite blameless, of course; and we are told in 
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the Bible not to hope for it If we all do our 
duty according to our inner lights, and so on, 
the Apostle can say no great harm of us, in his 
rudest moment to the ladies." 

" Let us settle that we both have done our 
best," said Russel very sadly ; knowing how far 
from the truth it was, but seeing the folly of 
arguing. 

*'And now will you tell me, what made you 
send for those silk ingredients of costume so 
suddenly ; and then show them to me ? " 

" With pleasure, dear Russel. You under- 
stand me ; when no one else has any sympathy. 
I sent for them, or at least for what I fully ex- 
Dected to be the ones, because an impertinent 
'oung woman, foolishly trusted with very good 
eys, gave me notice to go, last evening. Of 
urse she will fly, before I have a chance of 
ding how much she has stolen — they all take 
y good care to do that; and knowing what 
spirit of the age is — dress, dress, fal-lals, 
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ribbons, heels in the air, and so on — I made up 
my mind to have a turn-out to-day, and see how 
much they had left me. No man can imagine, 
and scarcely any woman, all the vexations I had 
to go through. Five pair and a half of silk- 
hose were missing, as well as a thousand more 
important things, and they all backed up one 
another. They stood me out to my face that I 
never had more than eight pair of the Christ- 
church-Tom stockings — excuse me for being so 
coarse, my dear ; whereas I had got the receipt 
for twelve pair from* the man that sold them 
with the big Tom bells on immediately above the 
instep. I happened to remember that I had lent 
my darling Gracie pair No. 12, numbered, as all 
of them were, downright. And so to confound 
those false-tongued hussies, I came over here 
in search of them. Finding that they were not 
here — for the lawyers, of course, steal everything 
— I was not going to be beaten so. I sent as 
polite a letter as, after her shameful rudeness, 
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any lady could write, to Mrs. Luke Sharp — sl 
poor woman who expected every halfpenny of 
my dear husband's savings. How far she 
deserves them, you have seen to-day. And 
sooner would I burn myself, like a sooty widow, 
with all my goods evaporating, than ever leave 
sixpence for her to clutch, after such behaviour. 
Russel, you will remember this. You are my 
executor." 

" My dear Mrs. Fermitage, I pray you in no 
way to be excited. We have not heard all of 
the story, and we know that servants who are 
of a faithful kind exaggerate slights to their 
masters. It was one of the Squire's old servants 
who went. Your own would, perhaps, have 
known better. But now, may I see the things 
Mrs. Sharp sent you ? " 

" You may. And you may take them, if you 
like. Or rather, I should say that I beg you to 
take them. They ought to be in your custody. 
Will you oblige me by taking them, Russel, and 
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carefully inspecting them ? For that, of course, 
you must have daylight. Take them in the 
paper, just as they came, and keep them until I 
ask for them. They can be of no importance, 
because they are not what I lent to Gracie. 
Except for my name on them, I am sure that 
I never could have remembered them. They 
were darned in the days when I was poor. 
How often I wish that I still were poor! 
Then nobody wanted to plot against me, and 
even to steal my stockings ! Oh, Russel, do 
you think they have murdered my darling be- 
cause she was to have my money ? " 

" No, I think nothing of the kind ! I believe 
that our darling Grace is alive ; and I believe 
it tenfold, since I saw these things ! I am not 
very old in the ways of the world ; and my 
judgmenjb has always been wrong throughout. 
But my faith is the same as the grand old 
Squire's, though forty years of life behind him. 
I firmly believe that, blindly as we ourselves 
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have managed everything, all will be guided 
aright for us ; and happiness, even in this world, 
come. Because though we have done no great 
good, we have done harm to no one ; and the 
Lord in heaven knows it ! Also, He knows that 
we trust in him, so far as the trouble allows us. 
Very well ; I will take these stockings home. 
You shall hear from me on Monday. I believe 
that our Grace is alive ; and God will enable 
me to deliver her! Please Him, I will never 
leave off till then!" 

The young man looked so grand and strong 
in his faith, and truth, and righteousness, that 
the elderly lady said no word, but let her eyes 
flow, and kissed him. He placed the stockings 
in an inner pocket, carelessly wrapped in their 
paper ; and he rode home apace to please his 
mother ; and having a cold on him from all his 
wettings, he perspired freely; and at every 
stretch of his galloping horse he was absorbing 
typhus fever ! 
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CHAPTER II. 



SUO SIBI BACULO. 



In April, when the sunny buds were showing 
forth their little frills ; and birds, that love to 
hop sideways and try the toleration of the 
sprays that they are picking at, were almost too 
busy to chirp, and hung as happily as possible 
upside down, shaking the flutter of young 
green lace ; while at the same time (for it is a 
season of great coincidence) pigs reared aloft 
little corkscrew tails, and scorning their nose- 
rings, employed them as thimbles for making a 
punch in the broidery of turf; also when — if 
the above is not enough — ducks and .geese, and 
cocks and hens, and even the dogs (who regard 
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green grass as an emetic mainly) were all, with-^ 
out knowing it, beginning to wag themselves as 
they walked or waddled, and to shine in the 
sun, and to look very large in their own eyes, 
and those of their consorts ; neither was there 
any man who could ride a horse, without 
knowing how — ^unless he first had starved him 
— at this young jump of the year and of life, 
Grace Oglander wanted to go for a walk. 

She had not by any means been buried in 
the haunted quarry; neither had she as yet 
required burial in any place. On the contrary, 
here she walked more blooming and lovely than 
even her custom was; and the spring sun, 
glistening upon the gold letters of her tomb- 
stone at Beckley, ordered by her good Aunt 
Fermitage — the same sun (without any strain 
of his eyes at all likely to turn him to a Strabo) 
was pleasantly making and taking light in the 
fluctuations of her growing hair. 

Her bright hair (which had been so cruelly 
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cropped), instead of being the worse for the 
process, was waving and glowing again in vast 
multiplicity of vigour ; like a specimen golden 
geranium shorn, to double the number of its 
facets ; and the blue in the spring of her eyes 
was enough to dissatisfy the sun with his own 
sky. However, he showed no discontent, but 
filled the young wood with cheerful rays, and 
the open glades with merriment, and even the 
sombre heart of labouring mail with streaks of 
liveliness. For here were comforts that come 
in, without the eye considering them ; and 
pleasures, which when thought of fly ; and 
delicate delights, that have no idea of being 
delightful. 

Hereupon the proper thing is for something 
very harsh to break in, and discomfit all the 
wandering vision of earthly happiness. But 
the proper thing, in the present instance, 
showed its propriety by absence. Nothing 
broke the flow of sunshine and the eddy of soft 
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shade ; unless it were a little ruffle of the south 
wind seeking leaves before they were quite 
ready ; or the rustle of a rabbit, anxious about 
his family ; or flutter of a bird, uncertain where 
to stand and sing his best. 

Grace (without a thought of what her own 
thoughts were, or whether she had any mind 
for thinking) rambled on, as a school-girl does 
when the hours of school are over. Every 
single fall or rise of nature's work was kind to 
her, and led her into various veins of inductive 
unphilosophy. The packing and storing of last 
year's leaves, as if exceeding precious, gathered 
together by the wind and land in- some rich 
rustling corner; the fitting of these into one 
another (for fear of losing one of them) wonder- 
fully compact, as if with the hammer of a gold- 
beater, or the unknown implement wherewith a 
hen packs up her hatched egg-shells ; the stiff 
upstanding of fine young stuff, hazel, ash, and 
so on, tapering straight as a fishing-rod, and 
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knobbing out on either side with scarcely con- 
trollable bulges ; over, and above, and throughout 
all, and sensible of their largeness, the spreading 
quietude of great trees, just breathing their buds 
on the air again, but not in a hurry (as in young 
days) to rush into perils of leafiness — pleased 
with all these proofs of soft revival and tender 
movement, the fair maid almost forgot her own 
depression and perplexities. 

When howling winter was put to the rout 
and banished underground; and the weather, 
perhaps, might be hoped to behave as decently 
as an English spring, most skittish of seasons, 
should order it; and the blue ray of growth 
(which predominates then, according to the 
spectroscopists) was pouring encouragement on 
things green ; how was a girl, in her own spring 
yet, to strive against all such influence ? 

At any rate Grace made no attempt to do 
anything of the kind ; but wandered at her own 
sweet will, within the limits of her own parole. 
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She knew that she was in seclusion here, by 
her father's command, for her own good; and 
much as she yearned, from time to time, to be 
at home, with all the many things she was so 
fond of, she was such a dutiful child, and so 
loving, that she put her own wishes by, and 
smiled and sighed, instead of pouting. It could 
not be very long now, she was sure, until her 
father should come home, and call for her, as 
he had promised, and take her once more to 
beloved Beckley, after this mournful exile. 

Full as she was of all these thoughts, and 
heeding her own ways but litde, so long as she 
kept within the outer ring of fence allowed to 
her, she fell into a little stupid fright, as she 
called it afterwards; for which there was no 
one but herself to blame. Only yesterday that 
good Miss Patch (her governess and sweet 
guardian) had particularly begged her to be 
careful ; because the times were now so bad 
that lawless people went everywhere. Miss 
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Patch herself had heard several noises she 
could not at all account for ; and while she con- 
sidered it quite a duty to trace up everything to 
its proper source, and absolutely confide in 
Providence, whose instrumentality is to be 
traced by all the poor instruments seeking it> 
still there are times when it cannot be done ; 
and then the right thing is to keep within sight 
or call of a highly respectable man. 

This was exactly what Grace might have 
done, and would have done, but for the 
tempting day ; for a truly respectable man had 
been near her, when first she began her little 
walk ; a man whom she had beheld more than 
once, but always at a little distance ; a tall 
stout man, according to her distant ideas of 
him, always busy in a quiet way, and almost 
grudging the time to touch his broad- flapped 
hat without lifting his head, when he saw her in 
the woodland. Grace had never asked him 
who he was, nor been within talking distance 
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of him; at which she was almost surprised, 
when she thought how glad, as a rule, are all 
Oxfordshire workmen to have a good excuse 
for leaving off. However, she was far beyond 
him now, when she met another . man who 
frightened her. 

This was a fellow of dark complexion, 
dressed in a • dirty fustian suit, and bearing on 
his shoulder a thick hedge-stake, from which 
hung a number of rabbit-skins. His character 
might be excellent ; but his appearance did not 
recommend him to the confidence of the public. 
Grace shrank aside, but his quick eyes had 
spied her; and, indeed, she almost feared 
from his manner, that he had been on the 
watch for her. So she put the best face on 
it, and tried to pass him, without showing any 
misgivings. 

But the rabbit-man was not to be thus 
defrauded of his right to good society. With 
a quick sharp turn he cast off the skins from his. 
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Staff, and stretched that slimy implement across 
ihe way with one hand ; while he held forth the 
other caressingly, and performed a pretty little 
caper. 

"Allow, me to pass, if you please," said 
Grace, attempting to look very resolute ; " these 
are our grounds. You are trespassing." 

" Now, my purty young lady," said the 
rabbit-man, coming so close that she could not 
fly, "you wouldn't be too hard, would you now ? 
I sees a great many young maids about — but 
Lor' there, what be they to compare with you ! " 

" I am sure that you do not mean any harm," 
replied Grace, though with much inward 
^oubt : " nobody ever does any harm to me ; 
but every one is so kind to me. My father is 
so good to all who get into any trouble. I am 
not worth robbing, Mr. Rabbit-man; honest 
as you are, no doubt But I think that I can 
find a shilling, for you to take home to your 
family." 
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"Now, Missy, sweet Missy, when once I 
seen you, how could I think of a shilling — or 
two ? You was coming out here for to kiss me, 
I know; the same as I dreamed about last 
night. Lor' bless them bootiful eyes and lips,, 
the most massionary man as ever was a'most, 
would sooner have a kiss, than a crown, of 'em ! " 

" You insolent fellow ! how dare you speak to 
me in this manner ? Do you know who I am ? 
Do you know who my father is ? " 

" No, Missy ; but I dessay a thunderin' beak, 
as have sent me to prison ; and now I have got 
you in prison too. No comin' out, wi'out 
paying of your fine, my dear." The dirty 
scamp, with an appreciative grin, laid hold of 
poor Grace's trembling hand, and drew her 
towards him ; while she tried vainly to shriek^ 
for her voice had forsaken her — when bodily 
down went the rabbit-man, felled by a most 
inconsiderate blow. He dropped so suddenly, 
that he fetched poor Grace to her knees, by his 
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violent grasp of her ; and when he let go, she 
could not get up for a moment, because her 
head went round. Then two strong hands 
were put into hers ; and she rose, and faced a 
young gentleman. 

In her confusion, and sense of vile indignity, 
she did the natural thing. She staggered away 
to a tree, and spread both hands before her 
eyes, and burst forth sobbing, as if her heart 
would break. Instead of approaching to com- 
fort her, the young man applied himself first to 
revenge. He espied on the path the stick of 
the prostrate rabbit-man, and laid hold of it. 
Then striving to keep his conscience clear, and 
by no means hit a man on the ground, he seized 
the poor dealer in fur by the neck, and propped 
him well up in a sapling fork. Having him thus 
well situated for penal operations, without any 
question of jurisdiction, or even of the merits 
of the case, he proceeded to exhaust the utility 
of the stick, bjr breaking it over its owner^s 
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back. The calm wood echoed with the sound 
of wooden thumps, and the young buds trem- 
bled at the activity of a stick. 

" Lor* a' mussy, a' mussy !" cried the rabbit- 
man. "You be gooin' outside of the bargain, 
sir!" 

"Oh, don't! — oh, please don't!" Grace ex- 
claimed, running forth from her retirement. " I 
dare say he did not know any better. He may 
have had a little too much beer. Poor fellow, 
he has had quite enough ! Oh, stop, do stop, 
for my sake ! " 

"For nothing else — in the world — would I 
stop," said the youth, who was breathless with 
hitting so hard, and still looking yearningly at 
the stick, now splintered by so much exercise ; 
" but if you beg him off, he gets off, of course — 
though he has not had half enough of it You 
vile black rascal, will you ever look at a young 
lady in your life again ? " . 

" Oh, no, so— oh, no, sir — so help me — " cried 
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the rabbit-man, rubbing himself all over. " Da 
'ee let me whisper a word to you." 

"If I see your filthy sneaking face two 
seconds more, Fll take a new stick to you, and 
a much tougher one. Out of my sight with 
your carrion ! " 

Black George, with amazement and fury, 
gazed at the stern and threatening countenance. 
Then, seeing the elbow beginning to lift, he 
hobbled, as fast as his bruises • allowed, to his 
bundle of skins in the brushwood. Then with 
a whimper and snivel he passed the broken 
staff, now thrown at him, through his savoury 
burden, and with exaggerated limps departed. 

" See if I don't show this to your governor,'' 
he muttered, as he turned back and scowled, 
when out of sight and hearing ; " I never were 
took in so over a job, in all my life afore^ were 
I! One bull for a hiding like that!" he 
grumbled, as he pulled out a sovereign, and 
looked at it. " Five bull would hardly cover 
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it Why, the young cove can*t a' been told 
nort about it. A scurvy joke — a, very scurvy 
joke. I ain't got a bone in me as don't ache ! " 

Leaving him thus to pursue his departure, 
young Christopher Sharp, with great self-con- 
tent at the good luck of this exploit, turned 
towards Grace, who was trembling and blush- 
ing ; and he trembled and blushed in his turn 
at her. 

" I am so sorry I have frightened you," he 
said in the most submissive way ; " I have done 
you more harm than good, I fear. I should have 
known better. But for the moment, I really 
could not command myself. I hope you will 
not despise me for it." 

" Despise you ! Can I ever thank you ? 
But I am not fit to do anything now. I think 
I had better go home, if you please. I am not 
likely to be annoyed again. And there is a 
good man in a field, half-way." 

" To be sure, you know best," the young 
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man answered, cooling into disappointment 
" Still, I may follow at a distance, mayn't I ? 
The weather looks quite as if it would be dark. 
And at this time of year, scarcely anybody knows. 
There seem to be tramps almost everywhere. 
But I am sure I do not wish to press myself. 
I can go on with the business that brought me 
here. I am searching for the true old wind- 
flower." 

i 

" Oh, are you ? " said Grace ; " how exceed- 
ingly lucky ! I can show you exactly where to 
find it ; if only you could manage to come to- 



morrow." 



" To-morrow ? Let me see — to-morrow ! Yes, 
I believe I have no engagements. But will you 
not be afraid — I mean — after that blackguard's 
behaviour to-day.^ Not, of course, that he should 
be thought of twice — ^but still — oh, I never can 
express myself." 

" I understand every word you would say," 
the young lady answered decisively; "and I 
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never mean to wander so far again. Still, when 
I know that you are botanising ; or rather, I 
mean when a gentleman is near — ^but I also can 
never express myself. You never must come — 
oh, I mean — ^good-bye ! But I feel that you 
ought to be careful, because that bad man may 
lie in wait for you." 
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CHAPTER III 



MISS PATCH. 



That evening Grace made one more trial to 
procure a little comfort in her own affairs. In 
the dark low parlour of the cottage, where she 
had lived for the last three months, with only- 
Miss Patch and a deaf old woman for company 
and comfort, she sat by the fire and stitched 
hard, to abide her opportunity. At the corner 
of the table sat the good Miss Patch, with her 
spectacles on, and occasionally nodding over 
her favourite author, Ezekiel. 

It was impossible for anybody to look at 
Miss Patch, and believe in anything against her 
high integrity. That lofty nose, and hard-set 
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mouth, and the fine abstracted yet benevolent 
gaze of those hollow grey eyes, were enough to 
show that here was a lady of strict moral 
principle and high sense of duty. Incorrup- 
tible and grandly honest, but prickly as a 
hedgehog with prejudice, she could not be 
driven into any evil course, and required no 
leading into what she thought the right one. 
And the right course to her was always the 
simplest of all things to discover. Because it 
was that whiqh led most directly to the glory of 
God at the expense of man. Anything that 
would smite down pride, and overthrow earthly 
schemes, and abase the creature before the 
Creator — that to her mind was the thing 
commanded ; and if it combined therewith a 

■ 

cut at " papal arrogance," and priestly influence, 
then the command was as delightful as it was 
imperative. 

This tall and very clear-minded lady was, 
by an in and out sort of way, related to Squire 
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Oglander. She called him her " brother ; " and 
the Squire once (to comfort her in a vile tooth- 
ache) had gone so far as to call, her his " sister." 
Still that, to his mind, was a piece of flattery, 
not to be remembered when the tooth was 
stopped ; — from no pride on his part ; but 
because of his ever-abiding execration of her 
father — ^the well-known Captain Patch. 

Captain Patch was the man who married the 
last Squire Oglander's second wife, that is to 
say, our good Squire's stepmother, after the 
lady had despatched her first husband, by 
uneasy stages, to a better world. Captain 
Patch took her for her life-interest under the 
Oglander settlement ; and sterling friends of his 
declared him much too cheap at the money. 
But the Oglanders took quite the contrary 
view, and hated his name while he drew their 
cash. Yet the Captain proceeded to have a 
large family, of whom this Hannah Patch was 
the eldest. 
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A godly father (as a general rule) has godless 
children ; and happily the converse of that rule 
holds true. The children of a godless father 
(scared by the misery they have seen), being 
acquitted of the fifth commandment, frequently 
go back to the first And so it befell with 
almost all of that impious fellow's family. 
Nevertheless the Squire, believing in the "com- 
mandment with promise," as well as the denun- 
ciation at the end of the second, kept himself 
clear of the Patches, so far as good manners 
and kindness permitted him. Miss Patch, 
knowing how good she was, had keenly resented 
this prejudice, after vainly endeavouring to beat 
it down. Also she felt — not ill-will — but still 
a melancholy forgiveness, and uneasiness about 
the present position of Grace's poor mother, 
who had died in her sins, without any apology 
to Miss Patch. 

However, put all these things as one may 
(according to constitution), this lady was very 
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good in her way, and desired to make all others 
good. There was not one faulty point about 
her, so far as she could discover it ; and her 
rule of conduct was to judge her own doings by 
a higher standard than was to be hoped for of 
any other person. Therefore of course, for 
other persons she could judge what was right 
and godly infinitely better than they could. 

" Oh, Aunty," said Grace, by way of coaxing, 
having found this of good service ere now; 
'^ Aunty, don't you wish it was tea-time now ?" 

" All meals come in their proper season. We 
should be grateful for them ; but not greedy." 

"Oh, but, Aunty, you would not call it greedy 
to be hungry, I should hope. And you would 
be so hungry, if you only knew. Ah, but you 
won't get me to tell you though ; I have always 
been celebrated for making them. And this 
time I have quit^ surpassed myself. Now, 
how much will you offer me to tell you what 
it is?" 
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" Grace, you are frivolous ! " Miss Patch 
answered, yet with a slight inclination of her 
nose towards the brown kitchen where the 
wood-fire burned. "If our food is wholesome, 
and vouchsafed in proportion to our daily 
wants, we should lift up our hearts and be 
thankful. To let our minds dwell upon that 
which is a bodily question only, tends to 
degrade them, and leads us to confound the 
true end — the glory of our Maker — with the 
means to that end, which are vulgarly called 
victuals." 

"Very well. Aunty, we will do with bread 
and butter. I only made my Sally Lunns for 
you ; and if they degrade your mind, I will 
give them to Margery Daw, or the cottage with 
ten children, down at the bottom of the wood. 
What a treat they will have, to be sure, with 
them ! " 

"Not so, my dear ! If you made them for 
me, I^ should fail in my duty if I refused them. 
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We are ordered to be kind, and courteous, and 
long-suffering towards one another. And I 
know that you make them particularly well. 
They are quite unfit for people in that lower 
sphere of life. It would be quite sinful to 
tempt them so! They would puff them up 
with vanity, and worldliness, and pride. But if 
you insist upon my tasting them, my dear, in 
justice to your work I think that you should 
see to the toasting. Poor Mrs. Daw smokes 
everything.'' 

" Of course, she does. But I never meant to 
let her do them, Aunty. Only I wanted to be 
quite sure first that you would oblige me by 
tasting them." 

"My dear, I will do so, as soon as you 
please." The good lady shut up Ezekiel, and 
waited. In a few minutes back came Grace^ 
with all things done to a nicety, each against 
each contending hotly whether the first human 
duty were to drink choice tea or to eat Sally 
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Lunns. Miss Patch always saw her course 
marked out by special guidance, and devoutly 
thus was enabled to act simultaneously. 

Grace took a little bit, now and again, to 
criticise her own handiwork, while with her 
bright eyes she watched the relaxing of the 
rigid countenance. **My dear," said Miss 
Patch, "they are excellent! and they do the 
greatest credit to your gifts ! To let any talent 
lie idle is sinful. You might make a few every 
day, my dear." 

" To be sure I will. Aunty, with the greatest 
pleasure. I do love to do anything that 
reminds me of my dear father ! Oh, Aunty, will 
you tell me something ? " 

" Yes, Grace, anything you ask aright. 
Young girls, of course, must submit to those 
whose duty it is to guide them. Undue 
curiosity must be checked, as leading to per- 
verse naughtiness. The principles, or want of 
principle, inculcated now by bad education, can 
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lead to nothing else but ruin and disgrace. 
How different all was when I was young! 
My gallant and spirited father, well known as a 
brave defender of his country, would never have 
dreamed of allowing us to be inquisitive as to 
his whereabouts. . But all things are subverted 
now ; filial duty is a thing unknown." 

" Oh, but, Aunty, of course we never pretend 
to be half as good as you were. Still I don't 
think that you can conclude that I do not love 
my dear father, because I am not one bit afraid 
of him." 

"Don't cry, child. It is foolish and weak, 

■ 

and rebellious against Divine wisdom. All 
things are ordered for our good." 

" Then crying must be ordered for our good, 
or we should be able to help it, ma'am. But 
you can't call it * crying,' when I do just what I 
do. It is such a long and lonely time ; and I 
never have been away more than a week at a 
time from my darling father, until now ; and 
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now It IS fifteen weeks and five days since I 
saw him ! Oh, it is dreadfiil to think of ! '* 

" Very well, my dear, it may be fifty weeks, 
or fifty years, if the Lord so wills. Self-com- 
mand is one of the very first lessons that all 
human beings must learn." 

" Yes, I know all that. And I do command 
myself to the very utmost. You know that you 
praised me — quite praised me — yesterday ; which 
is a rare thing for you to do. What did you 
say then ? Please not to retract, and spoil the 
whole beauty of your good word." 

" No, my dear child, you need not be afraid. 
Whenever you deserve praise, you shall have it. 
You saw an old sack with the name of * Beckley ' 
on it, and although you were silly enough to 
set to and kiss it, as if it were your father, you 
positively did not shed one tear ! " 

" For which I deserve a gold medal at least. 
I should like to have it for my counterpane ; but 
you sent it away most ruthlessly. Now, I want 
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to know, Aunty, how it came to be here — miles, 
leagues, longitudes, away from darling Beckley?"' 

Miss Patch looked a little stem again at this. 
She perceived that her duty was to tell some 
stories, in a case of this kind, wherein the end 
justified the means so paramountly. Still every 
new story which she had to tell seemed to make 
her more cross than the one before ; whether 
from accumulated adverse score, or from the 
increased chances of detection. 

"Sacks arrive and sacks depart," she answered, 
as if laying down a dogma, "according to the 
decrees of Providence. Ever since the time of 
Joseph, sacks have had their special mission. 
Our limited intelligence cannot follow the 
mundane pilgrimage of sacks." 

" No, Aunty, of course, they get stolen so ! 
But this particular sack I saw had on it the name 
of a good honest man, one of the very best 
men in Beckley, Zacchary Cripps, the Carrier. 
His name did bring things to my mind so — all 
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the parcels and good nice things that he carries 
as if they were made of glass ; and the way my 
father looks over the hedge to watch for his 
cart at the turn of the lane ; and his pretty 
sister Etty sitting up as if she- didn't want to 
be looked at ; and old Dobbin splashing along, 
plod, plod; and our Mary setting her cap at him 
vainly ; and the way he goes rubbing his boots, 
as if he would have every one of the nails out ; 
and then dearest father calling out, * Have you 
brought us Her Majesty's new crown, Cripps ? ' 
and Cripps, putting up his hand like that, and 
grinning as if it was a grand idea, and then 
slyly peeping round where the beer-jug hangs 
— oh. Aunty, shall I ever see it all again ? " 

" Well, Grace, you will lose very little if you 
don't. It is one of my brother's worst failings 
that he gives away fermented liquor to the lower 
orders inconsiderately. It encourages them in 
the bad habits to which they are only too prone, 
even when discouraged." 
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" Oh no, Aunty ! Cripps is the soberest of 
men. And he does take his beer with such a 
relish, it is quite a treat to see him. Oh, if I 
could only see his old cart now, jogging along, 
like a man with one prong ! '' 

" Grace ! Miss Oglander ! Your metaphor 
is of an excessively vulgar description ! " 

"Is it. Aunty ? Then I am very sorry* I 
am sure I didn*t mean any harm at all. Only I 
was thinking of the way a certain one-legged 
fiddler walks — ^but, Aunty, all this is so frivo- 
lous! With all the solemn duties around us. 
Aunty " 

" Yes, my dear, I do wish you would think a 
little more of them. Every day I do my best. 
Your nature is not more corrupt than must be, 
with all who have the sad phronema sarkos ; but 
unhappily you always exhibit, both in word and 
action, something so — I will not use at all a harsh 
word for it — something so sadly unsolemn." 

" What can I do. Aunt 1 It really is not my 
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fault. I try for five minutes together to be 
solemn. And then there comes something or 
other — how can I tell how ? — that proves too 
much for me. My father used to love to see me 
laugh. He • said it was quite the proper thing 
to do. And he was so funny (when he had no 
trouble) that without putting anything into any- 
body's head, he set them all off laughing. 
Aunty, you would have been amused to hear 
him. Quite in the quiet time, almost in the 
evening, I have known my father make such 
beautiful jokes, without thinking of them, that 
I often longed for the old horn lanthorn, to see 
all the people laughing. Even you would laugh, 
dear Aunty, if you only heard him." 

" The laughter of fools is the crackling of 
thorns. Grace, you are nothing but a very green 
goose. Even a stray lamb would afford me 
better hopes. But knock at the wall with the 
poker, my dear, that Margery Daw may come 
in to prayers." 

VOL. II. E 
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CHAPTER IV. 



RUTS. 



There are few things more interesting than 
ruts ; regarded at the proper time, and in the 
proper manner. The artists, who show us so 
many things unheeded by our duller selves, 
have dwelled on this subject minutely, and 
shown their appreciation of a few good ruts. 
But they are a little inclined someti;nes to mark 
them too distinctly, scarcely making dueallowance 
for the vast diversity of wheels, as well as their 
many caprices of wagging, according to the state 
of their washers, the tug of the horse, and 
their own wearing, and a host of other things. 
Each rut moreover has a voice of its own ; not 
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only in its first formation, but at every period 
of depression in the muggy weather, or rough 
rebellion in a fine black frost, and above all other 
times in the loose insurrection of a thaw. There 
always is a bit of something hard and some- 
thing soft in it ; jags that contradict all things 
with a jerk ; and deep subsidence, soft as 
flattery. 

There scarcely could be a finer sample of ruts 
than was afforded by a narrow lane, or timber- 
track, at the extreme north-western outskirt of 
Stow Forest. Everything here was favourable 
to the very finest growth of ruts. The road had 
once been made, which is a necessary founda- 
tion for any masterpiece of rut- work ; it then 
had been left to maintain itself, which en- 
courages wholesome development. Another 
great advantage was that the hard uniformity 
of straight lines had no chance here of pre- 
vailing. For though the course was not so 
crooked, as in some lanes it may have been. 
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neither was there hedge, or rail, or other mean 
constriction; yet some fine old trees insisted 
now and then, from either side, upon their own 
grand right of way, and stretched great arms 
that would sweep any driver, or horseman, 
backward from his seat, unless he steered so 
as to double them. 

Now therefore to one of these corners came, 
from out the thicket of underwood, a stout man 
with a crafty slouch, and a wary and suspicious 
glance. He had thrown a sack over his long 
white smock, whether to save it from brambles, 
or to cover its glare in the shady wood; for his 
general aspect was that of a man who likes to 
see all things, but not to be seen. And now as 
he stooped to examine the ruts at a point where 
they clearly defined themselves, either from 
habit, or for special reason, he kept as far back 
by the briary ditch as he could without loss of 
near insight. 

This man, being a member of the great 
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Cripps race — whether worthy, or not, of that 
stanch lineal excellence — had an hereditary 
perception of the right way to examine a rut. 
It would have been easy enough, perhaps, in 
a lane of little traffic, to judge whether anything 
lately had passed, with the weather and ground 
as usual. But to-day — the day after what has 
been told of — ^both weather and ground had 
just taken a turn, as abrupt as if both were 
feminine. The smile of soft spring was changed 
into a frown, and the glad young buoyancy of 
the earth into a stiff sort of feeling, not frozen 
or crisp, but as happens to a man when a shiver 
of ague vibrates through a genial perspiration. 
To put it more clearly, the wind had chopped 
round to the east, and was blowing keenly — 
a masterful, strongly pronounced, and busily 
energetic east wind, as superior to hypocrisy 
as it was to all claims of mercy. At the sound 
and the feel of its vehement sweep, surprise 
and alarm ran through the wood ; and the 
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nestling-places of the sun ruffled up like a hen 
that calls her chicks to her. The foremost of 
the buds of the tall trees shook ; not as they 
shake to a west wind, but with a sense of stand- 
ing naked; the twigs that carried them flattened 
upwards, having lost all pleasure ; the branches, 
instead of bowing kindly (as they do to any 
other wind), also went upward, with a stiff cold 
back, and a hatred at being treated so. Many 
and many a little leaf, still snug in its own over- 
coat, shrunk back, and preferred to defer all the 
joys of the sky, if this were a sample of them. 
And many and many a big leaf (thrust, without 
any voice of its own, on the world) had no 
chance of sighing yet, but whistled on the wind, 
and felt it piping through its fluted heart ; and 
knowing what a liver-coloured selvage must 
come round its green, bewailed the hour that 
coaxed it forth from the notched, and tattered, 
and cast-off frizzle, dancing by this time the 
wind knows where. 
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Because the east wind does what no other 
wind of the welkin ever does. It does not 
come from the good sky downward, bringing 
higher breath to us ; nor even on the level of 
the ancient things, spreading average move- 
ment This alone of all winds strikes from the 
face of the good earth upward, sweeping the 
blush from the skin of the land, and wrinkling 
all who live thereon. That is the time when 
the very best man finds little to rejoice in; 
unless it be a fire of seasoned logs, or his own 
contrariety; the fur of all animals (being their 
temper) moves away and crawls on them ; and 
even bland dogs and sweet horses feel each 
several hair at issue with their well- brushed con- 
science. 

All of that may be true ; and yet there may 
be so many exceptions. At any rate, Master 
Leviticus Cripps looked none the worse for 
the whole of it. His cheeks were of richly 
varied fibre, like a new-shelled kidney-bean ; 
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his mouth (of a very considerable size) looked 
comfortable and not hungry; and all around 
him there was an influence tending to intimate 
that he had dined. 

For that he did not care as he should. He 
was not a man who allowed his dinner to 
modify his character. The best streaky bacon 
and three new-laid eggs had nurtured and 
manured his outer man, but failed to improve 
him inwardly. Even the expression of his face * 
was very slightly mollified by a first-rate meal ; 
though some of the corners looked lubricated. 

" Hath a been by again, or hath a not ? " 
whispered Tickuss to himself, as he stared at a 
tangled web of ruts, and blessed the east wind 
for confounding of them, so that a wheel could 
not swear to its own. The east wind answered 
with a scolding dash, that cast his sack over his 
head, and shook out his white smock, scattering 
over the view, like a jack-towel on the washing- 
line. Acknowledging this salutation with a 
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curse, Leviticus gathered his sack more tightly, 
and bending one long leg before him, stealthily 
peered awry at the wheel-tracks. This was 
the way to discover whatever had happened 
last among them, instead of looking across or 
along them, where the nicer shades would fail. 

At first he could make but little of it. The 
east wind, whirling last yearns leaves from the 
couches where the west had piled them, and 
parching the flakes of the mud (as if exposed 
upon a scraper), had made it a hard thing to 
settle the date of the transit even of a timber- 
dray. One of these had passed not long ago, 
with a great trunk swinging and swagging on 
the road, and slurring the scollops of the horse- 
track. 

Therefore Tickuss, for some time, looked 
less wise than usual, and scratched his head. 
The brain replied, as it generally does, to this 
soft local stimulant, so briskly in fact that the 
master soon was able to clap both his hands 
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into their natural home — the pockets of his 
breeches — and thus to survey the scene, and 
grin. 

" Did 'ee think to do me, then, old brother 
Zak ? Now did 'ee, did 'ee, did 'ee ? Ah, I 
were aborn afore you, Zak ; or if I were not, 
it were mother's mistake. Go along wi' 'ee, Zak, 
go along wi' 'ee ! Go home to thy cat, and thy 
little kitten, Etty." 

He knew, by the track, that his brother had 
passed a good while ago, or he would not have 
dared to speak in this rebellious vein. And 
what he said next was even more disloyal. 

" Danged if I ain't a gude mind to hornstring 
that old hosebird of a Dobbin ; ay, and I wull 
too, if Zak Cometh prowling round my place, 
like this. If a didn't mane no trachery, why 
dothn't a come in, and call for a horn of ale 
and a bite of cold bakkon. Ho, ho, we've a 
pretty well stopped him of that though. No 
Master Zak now ; go thine own ways. Keep 
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thyzell to thyzelFs the law of the land, to my 
thinking." 

Now a year, or even six months ago, Leviti- 
cus Cripps would sooner have lost a score of 
pigs than make such a speech, inhospitable, 
unnatural, unbrotherly, and violently un-Cripps- 
ian. Nothing but his own bad conscience 
(as he fell more and more away from honour 
and due esteem for Beckley) could have sug- 
gested to him such a low and crooked view 
of Zacchary. The Carrier was not, in any 
measure, spying or prowling, or even watching. 
Such courses were out of his track altogether. 
Rather would he have come with a fist, if the 
family honour demanded it ; and therewith 
have converted his brother's olfactory organ 
into something loftier, as the medium of a sense 
of honesty. 

In bare point of fact the family honour 
demanded this vindication. But the need had 
not as yet been conveyed to the knowledge of 
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the executive power. Zacchary had no sus- 
picion at present of his brother's fearful lapse. 
And the only thing that brought him down 
that lane, was another stroke of business in the 
washing line. Squire Corser had married a 
new sort of wife with a tendency towards the 
nobility ; wherefore a monthly wash was out of 
keeping with her loftier views, though she had 
a fine kitchen-garden ; and she cried, till the 
Squire put the whole of it out, and sent it every 
week to Beckley. Hence a new duty for 
Dobbin arose, which he faced with his usual 
patience, simply reserving his right t^cWi^avel at 
the pace he considered expedient, and to have 
a stronger and deeper bottom stitched to his 
old nosebag. 

The first time the Carrier traversed that 
road, fraternal duty impelled him to make all 
proper inquiries concerning the health of his 
brother, and the character of his tap. But 
though the reply upon both these points was 
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favourable and pleasing, Zacchary met with so 
queer a reception, that dignity and self-respect 
compelled him to vow that for many a journey 
he would pass with a dry mouth, rather than 
turn in. Of all the nephews and nieces, 
who loved to make him their own carrier, by 
sitting astride perhaps two on each leg, and one 
on each oolitic vamp, and shouting " Gee, gee," 
till he panted worse than Dobbin obese with 
young saintfoin — ^likewise who always jumped 
up in his cart, and laid hold of the reins and 
the whip even, and wore out the patience of 
any other horse except the horse before them — 

of all these delightful young pests, not one was 

< 

now permitted to come near him. And not 
only that, which alone was very strange, but 
even Susannah, the wife of Leviticus, and sister- 
in-law of Zacchary, evidently had upon her 
tongue laid a dumb weight of responsibility. 
Quite as if Zak were an interloper, or an in- 
quisitive stranger, thrusting a keen but unjusti- 
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fied nose into things that were better without it. 
Susannah was always a very good woman, and 
used to look up to Zacchary, because her father 
was a basket-maker ; and even now she said no 
harm ; but still there was something about her, 
when she muttered that she must go and wash 
the potatoes, timid, and cold, and unhearty- 
like. 

The Carrier made up his mind that they all 
were in trouble about their mortgage again; 
just as they were about six months back, when 
the land was likely to be lost to them. And 
finding it not a desirable thing to be called 
upon to contribute, he jogged well away from 
all such tactics, with his pockets buttoned. Not 
that he would have grudged any good turn to 
any one of his family ; but that his strong 
common sense allowed him no faith in a liar. 
And for many years he had known that Tickuss 
was the liar of the family. 

Leviticus took quite a different view of the 
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whole of this proceeding. He was under no 
terror about his mortgage, for reasons as yet 
quite private ; and his thick shallow cunning, 
like an underground gutter, was full of its own 
rats only. He was certain that Zak had sus- 
pected hini, in spite of the care he had taken to 
keep his wife and children away from him ; and 
believing this, he was certain also that Zak was 
playing the spy on him. 

While he was meditating thus in his slow and 
turbid mind, and turning away from the corner 
of the road towards his beloved pig-lairs, the 
rattle of the sharp east wind was laden with a 
softer and heavier sound — the hoofs of a horse 
upon sod and mud. Tickuss, with two or three 
long strides, got behind a crooked tree, so as 
to hide or exhibit himself, according to what 
should come to pass. 

What came to pass was a horse in the first 
place, of good family and good feed ; and on 
his back a man who shared in at least the latter 
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excellence. These two were not coming by 
the forest lane, but along a quiet narrow track, 
which cut off many of its comers. To judge of 
the two which looked the more honest, would 
have required another horse in council with 
another man. At sight of this arrival Tickuss 
came forth, and scraped humbly. 

" Don't stand there, like a monkey at a fair ! " 
cried Mr. Sharp — for he it was, and no mistake 
about him. " Am I to come through the bram- 
bles to you ? Can't you come up, like a man 
with his wits, where this beastly wind doesn't 
blow so hard ? Who can hear chaw-bacon talk 
off there ? " 

Leviticus Cripps made a vast lot of gestures, 
commending the value of caution, and point- 
ing to the lane half a hundred yards off, as 
if it contained a whole band of brigands. Mr. 
Sharp was not a patient man, and he knew that 
there was no danger. Therefore he swore 
pretty freely, until the abject lord of swine 
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restored him to a pleasant humour by a pitiful 
tale of Black George's trouble on the previous 
afternoon. 

" Catching it ? Ay, and no mistake ! '' 
Tickuss Cripps repeated; "the dust from his 
jacket — oh Lor', oh Lor' ! I had followed on 
softly to see the fun, without Missy knowing I 
were near, of course; and may I never — if I 
didn't think a would a'most have killed un ! 
Ho, ho ! it'll be a good round week, I reckon, 
afore Jarge stitcheth up a ferret's mouth again. 
He took me in terrible, that very morning ; he 
were worse took in hiszell afore the arternoon 
was out. Praise the Lard for all his goodness, 
sir." 

"Well, well. It shall be made up to him. 
But of course you did not let him, or any one 
else, get any idea who the lady is." 

" Governor, no man hath any sense of that," 
Leviticus answered, with one finger on his 
nose; "save and excep' the old lady to the 
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cottage, and you and I, and you knows whether 
there be any other." 

** Leviticus Cripps, no lies to me ! Of course 
your own wife has got the whole thing out of 
you." 

" Her ! " replied Tickuss, with a high con- 
tempt, for which he should have had his ears 
boxed. **No, no, master, a would have been 
all over H oxford months ago, if her had knowed 
ort of it. Her knoweth of course there be zum- 
body up to cottage with old lady ; but her hath 
zucked in the American story, the same as 
everybody else have. Who would ever drame 
of our old Squire's daughter, when the whole 
world hath killed and buried her ? But none 
the less for that I kep her, and the children, out 
of the way of our Zak, I did. Um might go 
talking on the volk up to cottage; and Zak 
would be for goin' up with one of his cards 
parraventur. Lor', how old Zak's eyes would 
come out of his head ! The old bat-fowl ! — a 
would crack my zides to see un ! " 
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" You had better keep your fat sides sound 

and quiet," Mr. Sharp answered sternly ; for 

the slow wits of Tickuss, being tickled by that 

rare thing, an imagination, the result was of 

course a guffaw whose breadth was exceeded 

only by its length. 

" Oh Lor', oh Lor* — to see the old bat-fowl 

with the eyes comin' out of the head of un ! FU 

be danged if I shouldn't choke ! — oh Lor' ! " 

Mr. Sharp saw that Tickuss, being once set 
off, might be trusted to go on for at least half 
an hour, with minute-guns of cackling, loutish, 
self-glorifying cachinnation, as amenable to 
reason as a hiccough is. The lawyer's time 
was too precious to waste thus, so having 
learned all that he cared to learn, and hearing 
wheels in the forest lane, he turned back along 
the narrow covert-ride ; and he thought within 
himself, for he never mused aloud — '* My bold 
stroke bids fair to be a great success. Nobody 
dreams that the girl is here. She herself be- 
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Heves every word that she is told. Kit is 
over head and ears ; and she will be the same 
with him, after that fine rescue. Our only- 
marplot has been laid by the heels at the very 
nick of time. We have only to manage Kit 
himself — ^who is a most confounded soft. The 
luck is with me, the luck is with me ; and none 
shall be the wiser. Only give me one month 
more." 
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CHAPTER V. 

RATS. 

Meanwhile at Shotover Grange, as well as at 
poor old Beckley Barton, trouble was prevailing 
and the usual style of things upset. Russel 
Overshute, though not beloved by everybody 
{because of his strong will and words) was at 
any rate thought much of, and would be sadly 
missed by all. All the women of the household 
made an idol of him. He spoke so kindly, and 
said " thank you," when many men would have 
grunted ; and he did not seem to be aware of 
any padlocked bar of humanity betwixt him and 
his " inferiors.'' At the same time he took no 
liberty any more than he invited it ; and his fine 
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appearance and strength of readiness made him 
look the master. 

The men, on the other hand, were not sure of 
their sorrow to see less of him. He had always 
kept a keen eye upon them, as the master of a 
large house ought to do ; and he always bore in 
mind the great trutH that men on the whole 
are much lazier than women. Still even the 
worst man about the place, while he freely took 
advantage of the present sweet immunity, would . 
have been sorry to hear of a thing which might 
drive him to seek for another place. 

But what were all these, even all put together, 
in the weight of their feelings, to compare with 
the mother of young Overshute ? Many might 
cry, but none would mourn ; nobody could have 
any right to mourn, except herself, his mother. 
This was her son, and her only hope. If it 
pleased the Lord to rob her of him, He might 
as well take her soon afterwards, without any- 
more to do. 
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This middle-aged lady was not pious, and 
made no pretence to be so. Her opinion was 
that the Lord awarded things according to what 
people do, and left them at liberty to carry 
on, without any great interference. She knew 
that she always had been superfluously able to 
manage her own affairs; and to hear weak ladies 
going on and on about the will of the Lord, and 
so forth, sometimes was a trial to her manners 
and hospitality. In this terrible illness of her 
son, she had plenty of self-command, but very 
little resignation. With stern activity and self- 
devotion, she watched him by day and by night 
so jealously, that the nurses took offence and, 
fearing contagion, kept their distance, though 
they drew their wages. 

This was the time to show what stuff both 
men and women were made of. Fair-weather 
visitors, and delightful gossips, and the most 
devoted friends, stood far aloof from the tainted 
gale, and fumigated their letters. The best of 
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them sent their grooms to the lodge, with orders 
to be very careful, and to be sure to use tobacco 
during the moment of colloquy. Others had so 
much faith that everything would be ordered 
for the best, that they went to the seaside at 
once, to be delivered from presumption. Many 
saw a visitation for some secret sin, that other- 
wise might have festered inwardly and destroyed 
the immortal part. Of course they would not 
even hint that he could have murdered Grace 
Oglander ; nothing was further from their 
thoughts ; the idea was much too terrible. Still 
there were many things that long had called for 
explanation — and none had been afforded ! 

Leaving these to go their way, a few kind 
souls came fluttering to the house of pestilence 
and death. Two housemaids, and the boy who 
cleaned the servants' shoes, had been struck 
down, and never rose again, except with very 
cautious liftings into their last narrow cells. 
The disease had spread from their master ; and 
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their constitutions were not like his. Also the 
senior footman and the under-cook were in their 
beds ; but the people who had their work to do 
believed them to be only shamming. 

The master however still fought on, without 
any knowledge of the conflict. His mind was 
beyond all the guidance of will, and afar from 
its wonted subjects. It roved among clouds 
that had long blown away ; nebules of logic, 
dialectic fogs, and thunderstorms of enthymem, 
the pelting of soritic hail, and all the other 
perturbed condition of ui:idergraduate weather. 
In these things, unlike his friend Hardenow, he 
had never taken delight, and now they rose up 
to avenge themselves. At other times the 
poor fellow lay in depths of deepest lethargy, 
voiceless, motionless, and almost breathless. 
None but his mother would believe sometimes 
that he was not downright dead and gone. 

Of course Mrs. Overshute had called in the 
best advice to be had from the whole of the great 
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profession of medicine. The roughness of the 
Abernethy school was still in vogue with country- 
doctors ; as even now some of it may be found 
in a craft which ought to be gentle in proportion 
to its helplessness. With timid people this 
roughness goes a long way towards creating 
faith, and makes them try to get better for fear 
of being insulted about it. la London however 
this Centauric school of medicine had not 
thriven, when the rude Nessus could not heal 
himself. A soft and soothing and genial race of 
iEsculapians arose ; the " vis medicatrix naturae" 
was exalted and fed with calves' feet ; and the 
hand of velvet and the tongue of silver com- 
mended and sweetened the pill of bread. 

At the head of this pleasing and amiable 
band (who seldom either killed or cured) was 
the famous Sir Anthony Thistledown. This 
was the great physician who had been invoked 
from London — to the strong disgust of Splinters, 
then the foremost light at Oxford — when Squire 
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Oglander was seized with his very serious 
illness. And now Sir Anthony did his best, 
with the aid of the reconciled Splinters, to* 
soothe away death from the weary couch of the 
last of the race of Overshute. 

"A pretty story Fve aheerd in Oxford to-day; 
make me shamed, it doth," said Zacchary 
Cripps to his sister Etty, while he smoked his 
contemplative pipe by the fire of Stow logs, 
one cold and windy April evening. " What do 
you think they've abeen and doed ? " 

" Who, and where, Zak ? How can I tell ? " 
Esther was busy, trimming three rashers, 
before she put them into the frying-pan. " I 
really do believe you expect me to know every- 
body that comes to your thoughts, quite as if it 
was my own mind." 

"Well, so you ought," said the Carrier. "The 
women nowadays are so sharp, no man can have 
his own mind to his self. But anyhow you 
ought to know that I mean up to poor Worship 
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Overshute's. Ah, a fine young gentleman as 
ever lived. Seemeth to be no more than last 
night as he sat in that there chair and said the 
queerest thing as ever were said by a Justice of 
the county bench." 

" What do you mean, Zak ? I never heard 
him say anything but was kind and proper, and 
a credit to him." 

" Might be proper, or might not. But anyhow 
'twere impossible. Did a tell me, or did a not, 
he would try to go a-poaching.^ When folk 
begins to talk like that, 'tis a sign of the ill come 
over them. Ah's me, 'tis little he'll ever do ot 
poaching, or shutting, or riding to hounds, or 
tasting again of my best bottle ! Bad enough 
job it be about old Squire, but he be an old 
man in a way of speaking. Well, the Lord He 
knoweth best, and us be all in the hollow of His 
hand. But he were a fine young fellow, as fine 
a young fellow as ever I see ; and not a bit of 
pride about un ! " 
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Sadly reflecting, the. Carrier stopped his pipe 
with a twig from the fireplace, and gazed at the 
soot, because his eyes were bright. 

" But what were you going to tell me ? '"^ 
asked Etty, bringing her brother back to his 
subject, as she often was obliged to do. 

" Railly, I be almost ashamed to tell 'ee. For 
such a thing to come to pass in our own county,, 
and a'most the same parish, and only two turn- 
pike gates atween. What do 'ee think of every 
soul in that there house running right away, 
wi'out no notice, nor so much as * good-bye ! ^ 
One and all on 'em, one and all ; so I were told 
by a truthful man. And the poor old leddy 
with her dying son, and not a single blessed 
woman for to make the pap ! " 

" I never can believe that they would be such 
cowards," Esther answered as she left her work 
and came to look at Zacchary. " Men might,, 
but women never, I should hope. And such a 
kind good house it is ! Oh, Zak, it must be a 
wicked story ! " 
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" It IS true enough, Etty, and too true. As I 
was a-coming home I seed five on 'em standing 
all together under the elms by Magdalen College. 
Their friends would not take them in, I was told, 
and nobody wouldn't go nigh 'em. Perhaps 
they were sorry they had doed it then." 

" The wretches ! They ought to sleep out 
in the rain, without even a pigsty for shelter ! 
Now, Zak, I never do anything without you ; 
but to Shotover Grange I go to-night, unless 
you bar the door on me ; and if you do I will 
get out of window ! " 

" Esther, I never heerd tell of such a thing. 
If you was under a duty, well and good ; but 
to fly into the face of the Lord like that, without 
no call upon you " 

" There is a call upon me ! " she answered, 
•flushing with calm resolution ; '' it is the Lord 
that calls me, Zak, and He will send me back 
again ! Now you shall have your supper, while 
you think it over quietly. I will not go without 
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your leave, brother ; but I am sure you will give 
it, when you come to think." 

The Carrier, while he munched his bacon, and 
drank his quart of home-brewed ale, was, in his 
quiet mind, more troubled than he had ever been 
before, or, at any rate, since he used to pass the 
tent of young Cinnaminta. That was the one 
great romance of his life, and since he had 
quelled it with his sturdy strength, and looked 
round the world as usual, scarcely any trouble 
worse than pence and halfpence had been on 
him. From week to week, and year to year, he 
had worked a cheerful road of life, breathing the 
fine air, looking at the sights, feeling as little 
as need be felt the influence of nature, making 
new friends all along his beat, even quicker than 
the old ones went their way, carrying on a very 
decent trade, highly respecting the powers that 
be, and highly respected by them. But now he 
found suddenly brought before him a matter for 
consideration, which, in his ordinary state of 
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mind, would have circulated for a fortnight. 
Precipitance of mind to him was worse than 
driving down a quarry ; his practice had always 
been, and now it was become his habit, to turn 
every question inside out and upside down^ 
and across and across, and finger every seam of 
it (as if he were buying a secondhand sack) ere 
ever he began to trust his weight to any side of 
it. To do all this required some hours with a 
mind so unelectric, and even after that he liked 
to have a good night's sleep, and find the core 
of his resolve set hard in the morning. 

For this due process there was now no time. 
He dared not even to begin it, knowing that it 
could not be wrought out ; therefore he betook 
himself to a plan which once before had served 
him well. After groping in the bottom of a 
sacred pocket (where sample-beans and scarlet 
runners got into the loops of keys, and bits of 
whipcord were wound tightly round old turnpike 
tickets, and a little shoemaker's awl in a cork 
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kept company with a shoe-pick), Master Cripps 
with his blunt-headed fingers got hold of a 
crooked sixpence. The bend alone would have 
only conferred a simple charm upon it, but 
when to the bend there was added a hole, that 
sixpence became Delphic. Cripps had consulted 
it once before when a quick-tempered farmer 
hurried him concerning the purchase of a rick of 
hay. The Carrier had no superstition, but he 
greatly abounded with gratitude ; and, having 
made a great hit about that rick, the least he 
could do to the sixpence was to consult it* again 
under similar hurry. 

He said to himself, "Now the Lord send me 
right. If you comes out heads, little Etty shall 
go ; if you comes out tails, I shall take it for a 
sign that we ought to turn tails in this here 
job." 

He said no more, but with great extrication 
worked his oracular sixpence up through a 
rattle of obstructions. Like the lots cast in a 
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Steep-headed man's helmet, up came the six- 
pence reluctantly. 

" I have a got 'ee. Now, what dost thou say?" 
cried Cripps, with the triumph of an obstinate 
man. " Never a lie hast thou told me yet. 
Spake up, little fellow." Being thus adjured, 
the crooked sixpence, in gratitude for much fric- 
tion, gleamed softly in the firelight ; but even 
the Carrier, keen as his eyes were, could not 
make out head or tail. '* Vetch me a canle and 
the looking-glass," he called out to Esther ; the 
looking-glass being a large old lens, which had 
been left behind by Hardenow. Esther brought 
both in about half a minute ; and Cripps, with 
the little coin sternly sitting as flatly in his 
palm as its form allowed, began to examine it 
carefully. With one eye shut, as if firing a gun, 
he tried the lens at every distance from a foot 
to half an inch, shifting the candle about until 
some of his frizzly hair took fire, and with this 
assistance he exclaimed at last, "Heads, child! — 
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heads it is ! Thou shalt go ; the will of the 
Lord ordaineth it ! Plaize the Lord to send thee 
back safe and sound as now thou goest ! None 
on us, to my knowledge, has done aught to 
deserve to be punished for." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



BOOTS ON. 



When a very active man is suddenly " laid by 
the heels ; " sad as the dispensation is, there are 
sure to be some who rejoice in it. Even if it be 
only a zealous clerk, sausage-maker, or grave- 
digger, thus upset in his activities ; there are one 
or two compeers who rejoice in the heart, while 
they deeply lament with the lip. Not that they 
have the very smallest atom of ill-will about 
them. They are thoroughly good-hearted 
fellows, as are nine men out of every ten ; and 
within, as well as without, they would grieve to 
hear that their valued friend was dead. 

Still, for the moment, and while we believe, j 
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as everybody does about everybody else, that 
he is sure as a top to come round again, it is a 
relief to have this busy fellow just out of the 
•way a bit ; and there is an inward hugging of 
the lazier spirit at the thought that the restless 
one will have received a lesson, and be pulled 
back to a milder state. Be this view of the 
matter either true or false, in a general way, at 
least in this particular instance (the illness of 
Russel Overshute), some of it seemed to apply 
right well. 

There was no one who wished him positive 
death, not even of those whom he had most 
justly visited with the treadmill ; but there were 
several who were not sorry to hear of this check 
to his energies; and foremost among them 
might be counted Mr. Luke Sharp and the 
great John Smith. 

Mr. John Smith had surprised his friends, 
and disappointed the entire public, by finding 
out nothing at all about anything after his one 
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great discovery, made with the help of the 
British army. For some cause or other, best 
known to himself, he had dropped his indefati- 
gability and taken to very grave shakes of his 
head instead of nimble footings. He feigned 
to be very busy still with this leading case of 
the neighbourhood; but though his superiors 
might believe it, his underlings were not ta 
be misled. All of these knew whether Mn 
John was launching thunderbolts or throwing 
dust, and were well aware that he had quite 
taken up with the latter process in the Beckley 
case. 

Why, or even exactly when, this change had 
occurred, they did not know, only they were 
sure that the reason lay deep in the pocket of 
Mr. Smith ; which conclusion, as we shall see, 
did no more honour to their heads than to their 
hearts. 

But still, whatever his feelings were, or his 
desires in the matter, the resolute face and active 
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Step of this intelligent officer were often to be 
seen and heard at Beckley; and to several 
persons in the village they were becoming 
welcome. Numbers Cripps, the butcher, was 
moved with gentle good-will towards him, 
having heard what a fine knife and fork he 
played, and finding it true in the Squire's bill. 
Also Phil Hiss of the Dusty Anvil found 
the fame of this gentleman telling on his aver- 
age receipts ; and several old women, who had 
some time back made up their accounts for a 
better -world, and were taking the interest in 
scandal, hailed with delight this unexpected 
bonus and true premium. To mention young 
spinsters would be immoral, for none of them 
had any certainty whether there was, or was 
not, any Mrs. John Smith. Rustic modesty 
forbade that the Carrier should be asked to 
settle this great point directly. Still there were 
methods of letting him know how desirable any 
information was. 
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At all these symptoms of renown, when 
brought to his knowledge, Mr. Smith only 
smiled and shook his head. He had several 
good reasons of his own for haunting the village 
as he did ; one of them being that he thus 
obeyed the general orders he had received. 
Also he really liked the Squire, his victuals, and 
his domestics. Among these latter he had 
quite outlived any little prejudice created by his 
early manner; and even Mary Hookham was 
now inclined to use him as an irritant, or stimu- 
lant, for the lukewarm Cripps. But being a 
sharp and quick young woman, Mary took care 
not to go too far. 

" How is the fine old gentleman now ? Mary, 
my love, how is he ? " Mr. Smith asked, as he 
pulled off his cloak in the lobby, just after 
church-time, and just before early dinner-time, 
on the morrow of that Saturday night when 
Esther set off for Shotover. Although it was 
spring, she had not gone alone, but had taken a 
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son of the butcher with her ; the effect of that 
quarry-scene on her nerves would last as long 
as she did. 

Mary was bound not to answer Mr. Smith 
whenever he spoke in that festive way. That 
much had been settled betwixt her and her 
mother, remembering what a place Beckley was. 
But she did all her duty, as a good maid should, 
in the way of receiving a visitor. She took his 
cloak from him, and she hung it on a hook — 
most men wore a cloak just then for walking, 
whether it were wet or dry, and part of the 
coming ** Tractarian movement " was to cast 
away that cloak — ^and then Mary saw on the 
feathery collar a leaf-bud that threatened to 
become a moth, according to her entomology. 
This she picked out, with a " shoo " and a 
*' shish " as she trod it underfoot ; and Mr. 
John Smith, having terror of insects, and being 
a very clean man, recoiled, just when he was 
thinking of stealing a kiss. This little piece of 
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business placed them on their proper terms 
again. 

" How is your master, Miss Hookham ? I 
hope you find him getting better. Everything 
now is looking up again ! " 

*' No, Mr. Smith ; he is very sadly. Thank- 
ing you, sir, for inquiring of him. He do seem 
a little better one day, and we all begins to 
hope and hope, and then there come something 
all over him again, the same as might be this 
here cloak, sir, thrown on the head of that there 
stick. But come in and see him, Mr. Smith, if 
you please. I thought it was the rector when 
you rang. But master will be glad to see you 
every bit the same as if you was, no doubt." 

John Smith, who was never to be put down 
by any small comparisons, followed quick Mary 
with a stedfast march over the quiet matting. 
Potters, with their broken shards, had not yet 
made it a trial to walk, and a still greater trial 
to look downward, on the road to dinner. In 
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the long, old-fashioned dining-room sat the 
Squire at the head of his table. For many 
years it had been his wont to have an early 
dinner on Sunday, with a knife and fork always 
ready for the clergyman, who was a bachelor of 
middle age. The clergyman came, or did not 
come, according to his own convenience, with- 
out ceremony or apology. 

" I beg you to excuse," said the Squire rising,, 
as Smith was shown into the room, "my 
absence from church this morning, Mr. War- 
below. I had quite made up my mind to go, 
and everything was quite ready, when I did 

not feel quite so well as usual, and was ordered 
to stay at home." 

Squire Oglander made his fine old-fashioned 
bow when he had spoken, and held out his 
hand for the parson to take it, as the parson 
always did, with eyes that gave a look of grief 
and then fell, and kind lips that murmured that 
all things were ordered for the best. But 
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instead of the parson's gentle clasp, the Squire, 
whose sight was beginning to fail together with 
his other faculties, was saluted with a strong 
rough grasp, and a gaze from entirely unclerical 
eyes. 

" How is your Worship ? Well nicely, I 
hope. Charming you look, sir, as ever I see." 

" Sir, I thank you. I am in good health. 
But I have not the honour of remembering your 



name." 



" Smith, your Worship — John Smith, at your 
service ; as he was the day before yesterday. 
' Out of sight out of mind,' the old saying is. 
I suppose you find it so, sir ! " 

With this home-thrust, delivered quite un- 
wittingly, Mr. Smith sat down ; his opinion was 
that Her Majesty's service levelled all dis- 
tinctions. Mr. Oglander gave him one glance, 
like the keen look of his better days, and then 
turned away and gazed round the room for 
something out of sight, but never likely to be 
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out of mind. The old man was weak, and 
knew his weakness. In the presence of a 
gentleman he might have broken down and 
wept, and been much better for it ; but before 
a man of this sort, not a sign would he let out 
of the sorrow that was killing him. 

It had been settled by all doctors, when the 
Squire was in his first illness, that nothing 
should be said by Smith, or any one else (with- 
out great cause), about the trouble which was 
ever in the heart of all the house. Nothing, at 
least, to the Squire himself, for fear of exciting 
him fatally. Little rumours might be filtered 
through the servants towards him ; especially 
through Mother Hookham, who put hopeful 
grains of Paradise into the heavy beer of fact. 
Such things did the old man good. His faith 
in the Lord, when beginning to flag, was re- 
newed by fibs of this good old woman ; and 
each confirmed the other. 

In former days he would have resented and 
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nipped in the bud — ^kind-hearted as he was — 
John Smith's familiarity. But now he had no 
heart to care about any of such trifles. He 
begged Mr. Smith to take a chair, quite as if he 
were waiting to be invited ; then, weak as he 
was, he tottered to the bell-pull, rather than ask 
his guest to ring. John Smith jumped up to 
help, but felt uncertain what good manners 
were. 

" Mary," said the Squire, when Mary came ; 
"you always look out of the window, I think, 
to see the people come out of church." 

" Never, sir, never ! Except whenever I feels 
wicked not to a' been there myself. Such time 
it seemeth to do me good ; like smelling of the 
good words over there." 

"Yes, that is very right. All I want to 
know is whether Mr. Warbelow is coming up 
here." 

" No, sir ; not this time, I believe. He 
seemed to have got a young lady with un, as 
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wore a blue cloak with three slashes to the 
sleeve, and a bonnet with yellow French roses 
in it, and a striped skirt, made of the very same 
stuff as I seed in toCavell's — no, not Ca veil's — 
t'other shop over the way, round the corner; 

likewise her had " 

" Then, Mary, bring in the dinner, if you 
please. This gentleman will dine with me, 
instead of Mr. Warbelow." 

"Well now, if I ever did!" Miss Hookham 
exclaimed to herself in the passage. "Why, 
a must be a sort of a gentleman ! Master 
wouldn't dine along of Master Cripps ; but to 
my mind Zak be the gentleman afore he ! " 

The Squire's oblique little sarcasm — if 
sarcasm at all it were — failed to hit Mr. Smith 
altogether; he cordially accepted plate and spoon, 
and fell to at the soup, which was excellent. 
The soup was followed by a fine sirloin ; where- 
upon Mr. Oglander, through some association of 
ideas, could not suppress a little sigh. 
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" Never sigh at your meat, sir," cried Mr. 
Smith ; " give me the carving-knife, sir, if you 
are unequal to the situation. To sigh at such a 
sirloin — oh fie, oh fie ! " 

" I was thinking of some one who always 
used to like the brown," the old man said, in 
the simplest manner, as if an apology were 
needed. 

" Well, sir, I like the brown very much ! I 
will put it by for myself, sir, and help you to an 
inner slice. Here, Mary, a plate for your 
master ! Quick ! Everjrthing will be cold, my 
goodness! And who sliced this horse-radish, 
pray ? for slicing it is, not scraping." 

Mary was obliged to bite her tongue to keep 
it in any way mannersome ; when the door was 
thrown open, and in came her mother, with her 
face quite white, and both hands stretched on 
high. 

" Oh my ! oh my ! a sin I call it — ^, wicked, 
cruel, sinful sin ! " Widow Hookham exclaimed 
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as soon as she could speak. " All over the 
village, all over the parish, in two days' time 
at the latest it will be. Oh, how could your 
Worship allow of it ? " 

" Give your mamma a glass of wine, my dear," 
said Mr. John Smith, as the widow fell back, 
with violent menace of fainting, or worse ; while 
the poor Squire, expecting some new blow, 
folded his tremulous hands to receive it. " Take 
a good drink, ma'am, and then relieve your 
system." 

" That Cripps ! oh, that Cripps ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Hookham, as soon as the wine, which first 
"went the wrong way," had taken the right 
direction; "if ever a darter of mine hath Cripps, 
in spite of two stockings of money, they 
say " 

"What is it about Cripps?" asked the Squire, 
in a voice that required an immediate answer. 
The first news of his trouble had come through 
Cripps ; and now, in his helpless condition, he 
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always connected the name of the Carrier with 
the solution, if one there should be. 

"He hath done a thing he ought to be 
ashamed on I " screamed Mrs. Hookham, with 
such excitement, that they were forced to give 
her another glass of wine ; " he hath brought 
into this parish, and the buzzum of his family, 
pestilence and death, he hath ! And who be he 
to do such a thing, a road-faring, twopenny 
carrier ? 

" Cripps charges a good deal more than two- 
pence," said Mr. Oglander quietly ; for his 
hopes and fears were once more postponed. 

"He hath brought the worst load ever were 
brought!'' cried the widow, growing eloquent. 
" Black death, and the plague, and the murrain 
of Egypt hath come in through Cripps the 
Carrier ! How much will he charge Beckley, 
your Worship ? How much shall Beckley pay 
him, when she mourneth for her children } when 
she spreadeth forth her hands and seeketh 
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north and south, and cannot find . them, because 
they are not ? " 

"What is it, good woman?" cried Smith 
impatiently, " what is all this uproar ? do tell 
us, and have done with it ? " 

"Good man," replied Widow Hookham tartly, 
"my words are addressed to your betters, 
sir. Your Worship knoweth well that Master 
Kale hath leave and license for his Sunday 
dinner ; ever since his poor wife died, he sitteth 
with a knife and fork to the right side of our 
cook-maid. He were that genteel, I do assure 
you, although his appearance bespeaketh it not, 
and city gents may look down on him ; he had 
such a sen^e of propriety, not a word did he say 
all the time of dinner to raise an objection to 
the weakest stomach. But as soon as he see 
that all were done, and the parlour dinner 
forward, he layeth his finger on his lips, and 
looketh to me as the prime authority ; and when 
I ask him to speak out, no secrets being among 
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good friends, what he said were a deal too much 
for me, or any other Christian person." 

"Well, well, ma'am, if your own dinner was 
respected, you might have showed some respect 
for ours," Mr. Smith exclaimed very sadly, 
beholding the gravy in the channelled dish 
margined with grease, and the noble sirloin 
weeping with lost opportunity. But Mr. Og- 
lander took no notice. To such things he 
was indifferent now. 

" To keep the mind dwelling upon earthly 
victuals," the widow replied severely, "on the 
Lord's Day, and with the Day of the Lord 
a-hanging special over us — such things is beyond 
me to. deal with, and calls for Mr. Warbelow. 
Carrier Cripps hath sent his sister over to nurse 
Squire Overshute ! " 

John Smith pretended to be busy with his 
beef, but Mary, who made a point of watching 
whatever he did (without well knowing why), 
startled as she was by her mother s words, this 
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girl had her quick eyes upon his face, and was 
sure that it lost colour, as the carved sirloin of 
beef had done from the trickling of the gravy. 

" Overshute ! nurse Mr. Overshute ? " cried 
the Squire, with great astonishment. " Why, 
what ails Mr. Overshute ? It is a long time 
since I have seen him, and I thought that he 
had perhaps forgotten me. He used to come 
very often, when — but who am I to tempt him ? 
When my darling was here, in the time of my 
darling, everybody came to visit me ; now no- 
body comes, and of course it is right. There is 
nobody for them to look at now, and no one to 
make them laugh a little. Ah, she used to 
make them laugh, till I was quite jealous, I do 
believe ; not of myself, bless your heart ! but 
of her, because I never liked her to have too 
much to say to anybody, unless it was one who 
could understand her. And nobody ever turned 
up that was able, in any way, to understand her, 
except her poor old father, sir." 
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The Squire, at the end of this long speech 
(which had been a great deal too much for him) 
stood up, and flourished his fork, which should 
have been better employed in feeding him, and 
looked from face to face, in fear that he had 
made himself ridiculous. Nobody laughed at 
him, or even smiled ; and he was pleased with 
this, and resolved never to give such occasion 
again ; because it would have shamed him so. 
And after all it was his own business. None of 
these people could have any idea, and he hoped 
they never might have. By this time his mind 
was dropping softly into some confusion, and 
feeling it so, he sat down again, and drank the 
glass of wine which Mary Hookham kindly 
held for him. 

For a few minutes Mr. John Smith had his 
flourish (to let both the women be sure who he 
was) all about the Queen, and the law of the 
land, and the jurisdiction of the Bench, and he 
threatened the absent Cripps with three months' 
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imprisonment, and perhaps the treadmill. He 
knew that he was talking unswept rubbish, 
but his audience was female. They listened to 
him without leaving off their work ; and their 
courage increased as his did. 

But presently Mr. Oglander, who had seemed 
to be taking a nap, arose, and said, as clearly as 
ever he had said anything in his clearest days — 

" Mary, go and tpU Charles to put the saddle 
on the mare at once." 

" Oh Lor', sir ! whatever are you thinking of ? 
Lor' a massy, sir, I couldn't do it, I couldn't! 
You ain't abeen a-horseback for ^ nigh four 
months, and your orders is to keep quiet in 
your chair, and not even look out o' winder, sir. 
Do 'ee plaize to go into your slippers, sir." 

" I will not go into my slippers, Mary. I 
will go into my boots. I hear that Mr. Over- 
shute is ill, and I gather from what you have 
all been saying that his illness is of such a kind 
that nobody will go near him. I have wronged 
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the young gentleman bitterly, and I will do my 
best to right myself. If I never do another 
thing, I will ride to Shotover this day. Order 
the mare, as I tell you, and the air will do me 
good, please God ! " 



( I05 ) 



CHAPTER VII. 



A spider's dinner-party. 



Now was the happy time when Oxford, ever 
old, yet ever fresh with the gay triennial crown 
of youth, was preparing itself for that sweet 
leisure for which it is seldom ill prepared. 
Being the paramount castle and strongest feudal 
hold of stout " idlesse," this fair city has not 
much to do to get itself into prime condition 
for the noblest efforts and most arduous feats 
of invincible laziness. The first and most 
essential step is to summon all her students, 
and send them to chapel to pay their vows. 
After this there need be no misgiving or fear 
of industry. With one accord they issue forth, 
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all pledged to do nothing for the day, week, or 
month ; each intellectual brow is stamped with 
the strongest resolve not to open a book ; and 

" Games are the spur which the clear spirit doth raise. 
To scorn the Dons, and live luxurious days.*' 

This being so, whether winter shatters the Isid 
wave against Folly bridge, or spring's arrival 
rustles in the wavering leaves of Magdalen, or 
autumn strews the chastened fragrance of many 
brewers on ripe air — how much more when 
beauteous summer fosters the coy down on the 
lip of the junior sophist like thistle-seed, and 
casts the freshman's shadow hotly on the flags 
of High Street — now or never is the proper 
period not to overwork one's self, and the hour 
for taking it easy. 

But against each sacred rite and hallowed 
custom of the place, against each good old- 
fashioned smoothness, and fine-fed sequacity, 
a rapid stir was now arising, and a strong desire 
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to give a shove. There were some few people 
who really thought that the little world in 
which they lay was one they ought to move 
in ; that perfect life was not to be had without 
some attempt at breathing ; and that a fire 
(though beautifully laid) gives little warmth 
till kindled. 

However, these were young fellows mostly, 
clever in their way, but not quite sound ; and 
the heads of houses, generally speaking, abode 
on the house-top, and did not come down. 
Still they kept their sagacious eyes on the 
movement gathering down below, and made 
up their minds to crush it as soon as they could 
be quite certain of being too late. But these 
things ride not upon the cart of Cripps — 
though Cripps is a theologian, when you beat 
his charges down. 

After the Easter vacation was over, with too 
few fattening festivals, the most popular tutor 
in Brasenose (being the only one who ever 
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tried to teach) came back to his rooms and 
his college work with a very fine appetite for 
doing good; — ^according, at least, to his own 
ideas of good, and duty, and usefulness ; all 
of which were fundamentally wrong in the 
opinion of the other tutors. But Hardenow, 
while he avoided carefully all disputes with his 
colleagues, strictly kept to his own course, and 
doing more work than the other five (all put 
together) attempted, was permitted to have his 
own way, because of the trouble there might 
be in stopping him. 

The college met for the idle term, on Satur- 
day morning, as usual. On Saturday afternoon 
Hardenow led off his old " squad " with two 
new recruits, for their fifteen miles of hard 
walking. Athletics and training were as yet 
unknown (except with the "eight" for Henley), 
and this Tractarian movement may have earned 
its name, ere the birth of No. 90, from the 
tract of road traversed, in a toe-and-heel track, 
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by the fine young fellows who were up to it. 
At any rate that was what the country people 
said, and these are more often right than wrong, 
and the same opinion still abides with them. 

Hardenow only took this long tramp for 
the sake of collecting his forces. Saturday was 
not their proper day for this very admirable 
coat-tail chase. Neither did they swallow hill 
and plain in this manner on a Sunday. Lec- 
tures were needful to fetch them up to the 
proper pitch for striding so. Wherefore on the 
morrow Mr. Hardenow Was free for a cruise 
on his own account, after morning sermon at 
St. Mary's ; and not having heard of his old 
friend Russel for several weeks, he resolved 
to go and hunt him up in his own home. 

It was not a possible thing for this very 
active and spare-bodied man to lounge upon 
his road. Whatever it was that he undertook, 
he carried on the action with such a swing and 
emphasis, that he seemed to be doing nothing 
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else. He wore a short spencer, and a long- tailed 
coat, "typical" — to use the pet word of that age 
— both of his curt brevity and his ankle-reaching 
gravity. His jacket stuck into him, and his 
coat struck away with the power of an adverse 
wind, while the boys turned back and stared at 
him ; but he was so accustomed to that sort of 
thing that he never thought of looking round. 
He might have been tail-piped for seven 
leagues without troubling his head about it. 

This was a man of great power of mind, 
and led up to a lofty standard ; pure, unselfish, 
good, and grand (so far as any grandeur can 
be in the human compound), watchful over 
himself at almost every corner of his ways, 
kind of heart, and fond of children ; loving all 
simplicity, quick to catch and glance the mean- 
ing of minds very different from his own ; sub- 
tle also, and deep to reason, but never much 
inclined to argue. He had a shy and very 
peculiar manner of turning .his eyes away from 
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even an undergraduate, when his words did 
not command assent ; as sometimes happened 
with freshmen full of conceit from some great 
public school. 

The manner of his mind was never to assert 
itself, or enter into controversy. He felt that 
no arguments would stir himself, when he had 
solidly cast his thoughts ; and he had of all 
courtesies the rarest (at any rate with English- 
men), the courtesy of hoping that another could 
reason as well as himself. 

In this honest and strenuous nature there 
was one deficiency. The Rev. Thomas Harde- 
now, copious of mind and active, clear of 
memory, and keen at every knot of scholarship, 
patient and candid too, and not at all intolerant, 
yet never could reach the highest rank, through 
want of native humour. His view of things 
was nearly always anxious and earnest. His 
.standing-point was so fixed and stable, that 
every subject might be said to revolve on its 
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own axis, during its revolution round him ; and 
the side that never presented itself was the 
ludicrous or lightsome one. 

As he .strode up the hill, with the back of 
his leg-line concave at the calf, instead of con- 
vex (whenever his fluttering skirt allowed a 
glimpse of what he never thought about), it was 
brought home suddenly to his ranging mind, that 
he might be within view of Beckley. At a bend 
of the rising road he turned, and endwise down 
a plait of hills, and between soft pillowy folds 
of trees, the simple old church of Beckley 
stood, for his thoughts to make the most of it. 
And, to guide them, the chime of the gentle 
bells, foretelling of the service at three o'clock, 
came on the tremulous conveyance of the wind, 
murmuring the burden he knew so well — " old 
men and ancient dames, married folk and 
children, bachelors and maidens, all come to 
church ! " 

Hardenow thought of the months he had 
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spent, some few years back, in that quiet place ; 
of the long, laborious, lonesome days, the solid 
hours divided well, the space allotted for each 
hard drill ; then (when the pages grew dim and 
dark, and the bat flitted over the lattice, or the 
white owl sailed to the rickyard), the glory of 
sallying into the air, inhaling grander volumes 
than ever from mortal breath proceeded, and 
plunging into leaves that speak of one great 
Author only. And well he remembered in all 
that toil the pure delight of the Sunday ; the 
precious balm of kicking out both legs, and 
turning on the pillow until eight o'clock ; the 
leisurely breakfast with the Saturday papers, 
instead of Aristotle ; the instructive and amusing 
walk to church, where everybody admired him, 
and he set the fashion for at least ten years ; the 
dread of the parson that a man who was known 
as the best of his year at Oxford should pick 
out the fallacies of his old logic ; and then the 
culminating triumph of Sabbatic jubilee — the 
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dinner, the dinner, wherewith the whole week 
had been privily gestating ; up to that crowning 
moment when Cripps, in a coat of no mean 
broadcloth, entered with a dish of Crippsic size, 
with the "trimmings'* coming after him in a tray, 
and lifting the cover ivith a pant and flourish, 
^id, "Well, sir, now, what do 'ee plaize to think 
of that ? " 

Nor in this pleasant retrospect of kindness 
and simplicity was the element of rustic grace 
and beauty wholly absent — the slight young 
figure that flitted in and out, with quick desire 
to please him ; the soft pretty smile with which 
his improvements of Beckley dialect were re- 
ceived ; and the sweet gray eyes that filled 
with tears so, the day before his college met 
Hardenow had feared, humble-minded as he 
was, that the young girl might be falling into 
liking him too well ; and he knew that there 
might be on his own part too much reciprocity. 
Therefore (much as he loved Cripps, and fully 
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as he allowed for all that was to be said upon 
every side), he had felt himself bound to take 
no more than a distant view of Beckley. 

Even now, after three years and a half, there 
was some resolve in him to that effect, or the 
residue of a resolution. He turned from the 
gentle invitation of the distant bells, and went 
on with his face set towards the house of his 
old friend, Overshute. When he came to the 
lodge (which was like a great beehive stuck at 
the end of a row of trees), it caused him a little 
surprise to find the gate wide open, and nobody 
there. But he thought that, as it was Sunday, 
perhaps the lodge-people were gone for a 
holiday ; and so he trudged onward, and met no 
one to throw any light upon anything. 

In this way he came to the door at last, with 
the fine old porch of Purbeck stone heavily 
overhanging it, and the long wings of the house 
stretched out, with empty windows either way. 
Hardenow rang and knocked, and then set to 
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and knocked and rang again ; and then sat 
down on a stone balustrade ; and then jumped 
up with just vigour renewed, and pushed and 
pulled, and in every way worked to the utmost 
degree of capacity everything that had ever 
been gifted with any power of conducting sound. 

Nobody answered. The sound of his energy 
went into places far away, and echoed there, 
and then from stony corners came back to him. 
He traced the whole range of the windows and 
caught no sign of any life inside them. At last, 
he pushed the great door, and lo! there was 
nothing to resist his thrust, except its sullen 
weight. 

When Hardenow stood in the old-fashioned 
hall, which was not at all "baronial," he found 
himself getting into such a fright that he had a 
great mind to go away again. If there had 
only been anybody with him — ^however inferior 
in " mental power " — he might have been able 
to refresh himself, by demonstrating something, 
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and then have marched on to the practical proof. 
But now he was all by himself, in strange and 
unaccountable loneliness. The sense of his con- 
dition perhaps induced him to set to and shout 
The silence was so oppressive, that the sound 
of his own voice almost alarmed him by its 
audacity. So, after shouting " Russel ! " thrice, 
he stopped, and listened, and heard nothing 
except that cold and shuddering ring, as of hard- 
ware in frosty weather, which stone and plaster 
and timber give when deserted by their lords — 
mankind. 

Knowing pretty well all the chief rooms of 
the house, Hardenow resolved to go and see 
if they were locked; and grasping his black 
holly-stick for self-defence, he made for the 
dining-room. The door was wide open ; the 
cloth on the table, with knives and forks and 
glasses placed, as if for a small dinner-party; 
but the only guest visible was a long-legged 
spider, with a sound and healthy appetite, who 
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had come down to dine from the oak beams, 
overhead, and was sitting in his web between 
a claret bottle and a cruet-stand, ready to re- 
ceive with a cordial clasp any eligible visitor. 

Hardenow tasted the water in a jug, and 
found it quite stale and nasty ; then he opened 
a napkin, and the bread inside it was dry and 
hard as biscuit Then he saw with still further 
surprise that the windows were open to their 
utmost extent, and the basket of plate was on 
the sideboard. 

" My old friend Russel, my dear old fel- 
low!" he cried, with his hand on his heart 
where lurked disease as yet unsuspected, 
" what strange misfortune has befallen you ? 
No wonder my letter was left unanswered. 
Perhaps the dear fellow is now being buried^ 
and every one gone to his funeral. But no ; if 
it were so, these things would not be thus. 
The funeral feast is a grand institution. Every- 
thing would be fresh and lively, and five leaves 
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put into the dinner-table." With this true 
reflection, he left the room to seek the solution 
elsewhere. 

He failed, however, to find it in any of the 
downstair sitting-rooms. Then he went even 
into the kitchen, thinking the liberty allowable 
under such conditions. The grate was cold 
and the table bare; on the one lay a drift of 
soot, on the other a level deposit of dust, with a 
few grimy implements to distribute it. 

Hardenow made up his mind for the worst. 
He was not addicted to fiction (as haply was 
indicated by his good degree), but he could not 
help recalling certain eastern and even classic 
tales ; and if he had come upon all the house- 
hold sitting in native marble, or from the waist- 
band downward turned into fish, or logs, or 
dragons, he might have been partly surprised, 
but must have been wholly thankful for the 
explanation. Failing however to discover this, 
and being resolved to go through with the 
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matter, the tutor of Brasenose mounted the 
black oak staircase of this enchanted house. At 
the head of the stairs was a wide, low passage, 
leading right and left from a balustraded g3ilery. 
The young man chose first the passage to the 
right, and tightening his grip of the stick, strode 
on. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE FIRE-BELL. 



The doors of the rooms on either side were not 
only open but fastened back ; the sashes of the 
windows were all thrown up ; and t he rain 
which had followed when the east wind fell, had 
entered and made puddles on the sills inside. 
Such a draught of air rushed down the passage 
that Hardenow's lengthy skirts flickered out, in 
the orthodox fashion, behind him. 

At the end of this passage he came to a small 
alcove, fenced off with a loose white curtain, 
shaking and jerking itself in the wind. He put 
this aside with his stick ; and two doorways, 
leading into separate rooms, but with no doors 
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in them, faced him. Something told him that 
both these rooms held human life, or human 
death. 

First he looked in at the one on the left. He 
expected to see lonely death ; perhaps corrup- 
tion ; or he knew not what. His nerves were 
strung or unstrung (whichever is the medical 
way of putting it) to such a degree that he 
wholly forgot, or entirely put by, everything, 
except his own absorbing sense of his duty, as a 
man in holy orders. This duty had never been 
practised yet in any serious way, because he 
had never been able to afford it. It costs so 
much more money than it brings in. However, 
in the midst of more lucrative work, he had felt 
that he was sacred to it — rich or poor — and 
he often had a special hankering after it. This 
leaning towards the cure of souls had a good 
chance now of being gratified. 

In the room on the left hand he saw a little 
bed, laid at the foot of a fat four-poster, which 
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with carved mouths grinned at it ; and on this 
little bed of white (without curtain, or trimming, 
or tester), lay a lady, or a lady's body, cast down 
recklessly, in sleep or death ; with the face 
entirely covered by a silvery cloud of hair. 
From the manner in which one arm was bent, 
Hardenow thought that the lady lived. There 
was nothing else to show it. Being a young 
man, a gentleman also, he hung back and 
trembled back from entering that room. 

Without any power to " revolve things well," 
as he always directed his pupils to do, Harde- 
now stepped to the other doorway, and silently 
settled his gaze inside. His eyes were so 
worried that he could not trust them, until he 
had time to consider what they told. 

They told him a tale even stranger than that 
which had grown upon him for an hour now, 
and passed from a void alarm into a terror; 
they showed him the loveliest girl — according to 
their rendering — that ever they had rested on 
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till now ; a maiden sitting in a low chair read- 
ing, silently sometimes, and sometimes in a 
whisper, according to some signal, perhaps, of 
which he saw no sign. There was no other 
person in the room, so far as he could see ; and 
he strained his eyes with extreme anxiety to 
make out that. 

The Rev. Thomas Hardenow knew (as 
clearly as his keen perception ever had brought 
any knowledge home) that he was not dis- 
charging the functions now — unless they were 
too Catholic — of the sacerdotal office, in watch- 
ing a young woman through a doorway, without 
either leave or notice. But though he must 
have been aware of this, it scarcely seemed now 
to occur to him ; or whether it did, or did not, 
he went on in the same manner gazing. 

The girl could not see him ; it was not fair 
play. The width of great windows, for instance, 
kept up such a rattling of blinds, and such 
flapping of cords, and even the floor was so 
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Strewn with herbs (for the sake of their aroma), 
that anybody might quite come close to anybody 
who had cast away fear (in the vast despair of 
prostration), without any sense of approach 
until perhaps hand was laid upon shoulder. 
Hardenow took no more advantage of these 
things than about half a minute. In that half 
minute, however, his outward faculties (being all 
alive with fear) rendered to his inward and 
endiathetic organs a picture, a schema, or a 
plasm — the proper word may be left to him — 
such as would remain inside, at least while the 
mind abode there. 

The sound of low, laborious breath pervaded 
the sick room now and then, between the creak- 
ing noises and the sighing of the wind. In 
spite of all draughts, the air was heavy with 
the scent of herbs strewn, broadcast, to prevent 
infection — tansy, wormwood, rue, and sage^ 
burnt lavender, and rosemary. The use of 
acids in malignant fevers was at that time much 
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in vogue, and saucers of vinegar and verjuice, 
steeped lemon-peel, and such like, as well as 
dozens of medicine bottles, stood upon little 
tables. Still Hardenow could not see the 
patient; only by following the glance of the 
reader could he discover the direction. It was 
the girl herself, however, on whom his wonder- 
ing eyes were bent. At first he seemed to 
know her face, and then he was sure that he 
must have been wrong. The sense of doing 
good, and the wonderful influence of pity, had 
changed the face of a pretty girl into that of a 
beautiful woman. Hardenow banished his first 
idea, and wondered what strange young lady 
this could be. 

Although she was reading aloud, and doing it 
not so very badly, it was plain enough that she 
expected no one to listen to her. The sound 
of her voice, perhaps, was soothing to some one 
who understood no words ; as people (in some 
of the many unknown conditions of brain) have 
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been soothed and recovered by a thread of 
waterfall, broken with a walking-stick. At any 
rate, she read on, and her reading fell like 
decent poetry. 

Hardenow scarcely knew what he ought to 
do. He did not like to go forward ; and it was 
a mean thing to go backward, rendering no 
help, when help seemed wanted so extremely. 
He peeped back into the other room ; and there 
was the lady with the fine white hair, sleeping 
as soundly as a weary top driven into dreaming 
by extreme activity of blows. 

Nothing less than a fine idea could have 
delivered Hardenow from this bad situation. 
It was suddenly borne in upon his mind that 
the house had a rare old fire-bell, a relic of 
nobler ages, hanging from a bar in a little open 
cot, scarcely big enough for a hen-roost ; and 
Russel had shown him one day, with a laugh, the 
comer in which the rope hung. There certainly 
could be but very little chance of doing harm 
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by ringing it; what could be worse than the 
present state of things ? Some good Samaritan 
might come. No Levite was left to be driven 
away. 

For Hardenow understood the situation now. 
The meaning of a very short paragraph in the 
Oxford paper of Saturday, which he had 
glanced at and cast by, came distinctly home to 
him. The careful editor had omitted name of 
person and of place, but had made his report 
quite clear to those who held a key to the refer- 
ence. " How very dull-witted now I must be! " 
cried the poor young fellow in his lonely trouble. 
" I ought to have known it. But we never 
know the clearest things until too late.** It 
was not only for the sake of acquitting him- 
self of an awkward matter, but also in the 
hope of doing good to the few left desolate, 
that Hardenow moved forth his legs, from the 
windy white curtain away again. 

He went down the passage at a very great 
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pace, as nearly akin to a run as the practice of 
long steady walks permitted ; and then at the 
head of the staircase he turned, and remem- 
bered a quiet little corner. Here, in an out-of- 
the-way recess, the rope of the alarm-bell hung ; 
and he saw it, even in that niche, moving to 
and fro with the universal draught. Hardenow 
seized it, and rang such a peal as the old bell 
had never given tongue to before. The bell 
was a large one, sound and clear ; and the call 
must have startled the neighbourhood for a 
mile, if it could be startled. 

" Really, I do believe I have roused some- 
body at last ! " exclaimed the ringer, as he 
looked through a window commanding the road 
to the house, and saw a man on horseback 
coming. " But, surely, unless he sprang out of 
the ground, he must have been coming before 
I began." 

In this strange loneliness, almost any visitor 
would be welcome ; and Hardenow ran towards 
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the top of the stairs to see who it was, and to 
meet him. But here, as he turned the corner of 
the balustraded gallery, a scared and hurrying 
young woman, almost ran into his arms. 

" Oh, what is it ? " she cried, drawing back, 
and blushing to a deeper colour than well ex- 
tracted blood can show ; " there is no funeral 
yet ! He is not dead ! Who is ringing the bell 
so ? It has startled even him, and will either 
kill or save him ! Kill him, it will kill him, I 
am almost sure ! " 

" Esther — Miss Cripps — ^what a fool I am ! 
I never thought of that — I did not know — how 
could I tell ? I am all in the dark ! Is it 
Russel Overshute ? " 

"Yes, Mr. Hardenow. Everybody knows 
it. Every one has taken good care to run 
away. Even the doctors will come no more ! 
They say it is hopeless ; and they might only 
infect their other patients. I fear that his 
mother must die too ! She has taken the fever 
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in a milder form ; but walk she will, while walk 
she can. And at her time of life it is such a 
chance. But I cannot stop one moment ! '* 

" And at your time of life is it nothing, 
Esther ? You seem to think of everybody but 
yourself. Is this fair to your own hearth and 
home ? " 

While he was speaking he looked at her 
eyes ; and her eyes were filling with deep tears 
— a dangerous process to contemplate. 

"Oh, no, there is no fear of that," she 
answered, misunderstanding him ; " I shall take 
good care not to go home until I am quite sure 
that there is no risk." 

" That is not what I mean. I mean sup- 
posing you yourself should catch it ! " 

" If I do, they will let me stay here, I am 
sure. But I have no fear of it. The hand 
that led me here will lead me back again. But 
you ought not to be here. I am quite forgetting 
you." 
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Hardenow looked at her with admiration 
warmer than he could put into words. She 
had been thinking of him throughout. She 
thought of every one except herself. Even in 
the moment of first surprise she had drawn 
away so that she stood to leeward ; and while 
they were speaking she took good care that the 
current of wind passed from him to her. Also 
in one hand she carried a little chafing-dish 
producing lively fumigation. 

" Now, if you please, I must go back to him. 
Nothing would move him ; he lay for hours, as 
a log lies on a stone. I could not have know- 
ledge whether he was living, only for his 
breathing sometimes like a moan. The sound 
of the bell seemed to call him to life, for he 
thought it was his own funeral. His mother is 
with him ; worn out as she is, the lady awoke 
at his rambling. She sent me to find out the 
meaning. Now, sir, please to go back round the 
corner; the shivering wind comes down the 
passage." 
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Hardenow was not such a coward as to obey 
her orders. He even wanted to shake hands 
with her, as in her girlhood he used to do, 
when he had frightened this little pupil with too 
Tnuch emendation. But Esther curtsied at a 
distance, and started away — until her retreat 
was cut off very suddenly. 

" Why, ho girl ! Ho girl ; and young man in 
the corner ! What is the meaning of all this ? 
I have come to see things righted ; my name 
is Worth Oglander. I find this here old house 
silent as a grave, and you two looking like 
a brace of robbers ! Young woman ! — ^young 
woman ! — why, bless me now, if it isn't our own 
Etty Cripps ! I did believe, and I would 
believe, but for knowing of your family, Etty, 
and your brother Cripps the Carrier — that here 
you are for the purpose of setting this old 
mansion afire ! " 

Esther, having been hard set to sustain what 
Jiad happened already (as well as unblest with 
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a Wink of sleep since Friday night), was now 
unable to assert her dignity. She simply 
leaned against the wall, and gently blew into 
the embers of her disinfecting stuff. She knew 
that the Squire might kill himself, after all his 
weeks of confinement, by coming over here, in 
this rash manner, and working himself up so. 
But it was not her place to say a word ; even if 
she could say it. 

"Mr. Oglander," said Hardenow, coming 
forward and offering his hand, while Esther 
looked at them froni beneath a cloud of smoke, 
" I know your name better than you know 
mine. You happened to be on the continent 
when I was staying in your village. My name 
is Thomas Hardenow. I am a priest of the 
Anglican Church, and have no intention of 
setting anything on fire." . 

" Lor' bless me ! Lord bless me ! Are you 
the young fellow that turned half the heads of 
Beckley, and made the Oxford examiners all 
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tumble back, like dead herrings with their jaws 
down ? Cripps was in the schools, and he told 
me all about it. And you were a friend of 
poor O vershute. I am ' proud to make your 
acquaintance, sir." 

" Master Cripps has inverted the story, I 
fear," Hardenow answered, with a glance at 
Esther ; while he could not, without rudeness, 
get his hand out of the ancient Squire's (which 
clung to another, in this weak time, as heartily 
as it used to do) ; " the examiners made a dry 
herring of me. But I am very glad to see you, 
sir ; I have heard of — at least, I mean, I feared 
— that you were in weak health almost." 

"Not a bit of it ! I was fool enough — or 
rather I should say, my sister — to have a lot of 
doctors down ; fellows worth their weight in 
gold, or at any rate in brass, every day of their 
own blessed lives ; and yet with that temptation 
even, they cannot lengthen their own days. 
Of that I will tell you some other time. They 
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kept me indoors, and they drenched me with 
physic — this,- that, and the othen God bless 
you ! sir, this hour of the air, with my own 
old good mare under me, has done me more 
good — ^but' my head goes round ; just a little ; 
not anything to notice. Etty, my dear, don't 
you be afraid." 

With these word the Squire sank down on 
the floor, not through any kind of fit, or even 
loss of consciousness; but merely because his 
fine old legs (being quite out of practice for so 
many weeks) had found it a little more than 
they could do to keep themselves firm in the 
stirrups, and then carry their master up slippery 
stairs, and after that have to support a good deal 
of excitement among the trunk parts. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THROW PHYSIC TO THE DOGS. 

'' In all my life I never knew such a very 
extraordinary thing," said Squire Oglander on 
the following Tuesday, to his old friend Dr. 
Splinters. ** Why, look you here, he was wholly 
given up by the very first man in London — ^that 
the poor young fellow was — can you deny that, 
Splinters ? " 

" Well, between you and me and the door- 
post, Squire," answered his learned visitor, " I 
am not quite so sure that Sir Anthony is quite 
the rose and crown of the profession. He may 
be a great Court card and all that, and the rage 
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with all the nobility; but for all that, Squire, 
there are good men in comparatively obscure 
positions ; men who have devoted their lives to 
science from the purest motives; modest men, 
sir, who are thankful to pocket their poor 
guinea; men who would scorn any handle to 
their name or any shabby interloping ; sir, I say 
there are d d good men " 

" But even you. Splinters, come now — even 
you gave him up — unless we are wholly mis- 
informed." 

" Not at all. That was quite a mistake. The 
fact was simply this. When Sir Anthony pro- 
nounced his opinion at our .last consultation, it 
was not my place to contradict him — ^we never 
do that with a London man — but I ventured in 
my own mind to differ even from our brilliant 
light, sir. For I said to myself, 'first see the 
effect of the remedial agent which I myself, in 
the absence of this Londoner, have exhibited.' 
I was suddenly called away to retrieve a case of 
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shocking blundering by a quack at Iffley.. 
That was why you did not see me, Squire." 

" Oh, yes, to be sure ! I quite see now,'" 
answered Mr. Oglander, with a quiet internal 
wink. " And when you came you found the most 
wonderful effect from your remedial agent." 

"That I did. Something I could scarcely 
have believed. Soft sweet sleep, a genial per- 
spiration, an equable pulse, nice gentle breathing 
— ^the very conditions of hygiene which Sir 
Anthony's efforts could never produce. Why, my 
good sir, in all the records of the therapeutic art, 
there is no example of such rapid efficacy. I 
think it will henceforth be acknowledged that 
Dr. Splinters knows what he is about. My dear 
friend, you know that there is nothing I dis- 
like $o much as the appearance of vaunting. If 
I had only condescended to that, nobody could 
have stopped me, sir. But no. Squire, no ; I 
have always been the same ; and I have not an 
enemy, except myself." 
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"You may say more than that, sir — a great 
deal more than that. You may say that you 
have many friends, doctor, who admire your 
great abilities. But as to Russel Overshute, if 
the poor fellow does come round, the general 
belief will be that he must thank the fire-bell." 

" The fire-bell ! My dear sir, in this age of 
advanced therapeutics — Oglander, you must 
know better than to listen to that low story ! " 

" Splinters, I know that foolish tales are told 
about almost everything. But being there 
myself, I thought there might be something in 
it." 

" Nothing whatever ! I never heard such 
nonsense ! I was quite angry with Esther 
Cripps. What can chits of girls know ? They 
must'have their chatter." 

" I suppose they must," said the Squire 
sadly, thinking of his own dear Grace; "still 
they may be right sometimes. At any rate, 
doctor, the fire-bell did as much good as your 
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medicine did. Take another glass of wine. I 
would not hurt your feelings for the world, my 
dear old friend." 

"Oglander," answered Dr. Splinters, putting 
up his great gold spectacles, so that beneath them 
he might see — for he never could see through 
them — how to pour out his fine glass of port, 
" Oglander, you have something or other that • 
you are keeping in the background. Squire^ 
whatever it is, out with it. Between you and 
me, sir, there should be nothing but downright 
yes, or no, Mr. Oglander. Downright yes, or no, 
sir.'' 

" Of course, of course," said the Squire, re- 
lapsing into some quiet mood again ; " that was 
how I always liked it. Splinters, you must 
know I did. And I never meant anything 
against it, by bringing this here little bottle 
back. It may have saved the poor boy s life ; 
and of course it did, if you say so. • But the seal 
is still on the cork, and the stuff all there ; so it 
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may do good again. I dare say the good came 
through the glass ; you doctors have such 
devices!" Mr. Oglander took a small square 
bottle from his inner peculiar pocket, and gave 
it to the doctor, so as not to disturb his wine- 
glass. 

" How the deuce did you get hold of this ? " 
cried Splinters, being an angry man when taken 
without notice ; " this is some of that girl's 
insolent tricks! — I call her an insolent and 
wicked girl ! " 

" I call her a good and a brave girl ! — ^the 
very best girl in Beckley, since — ^but, my dear 
Splinters, you must not be vexed. She told me 
that you had the greatest faith in this last idea 
of yours ; and it struck me at once that you 
might wish to try it in some other case ; and so 
I brought it. You see it has not been opened." 

"It doesn't matter whether it was used or 
not," cried Dr. Splinters vehemently ; " there is 
i;he stuff, sir ; and here is the result ! Am I to 
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understand, sir, that you deny the existence of 
Providence ? " 

" Far be such a thing from me ! " the Squire 
replied, with a little indignation at such an idea ; 
and then, remembering that Splinters was his 
guest, he changed the subject. " How could I 
help having faith in the Lord, when I see His 
care made manifest? Why, look at me. 
Splinters ; I am twice the man I was last 
Sunday morning ! Why is it so ? Why, because 
it pleased a gracious Providence to make it 
my duty, as a man, to ride ! — ^to ride, sir, a very 
considerable distance, on a mare who had been 
eating her head off. Every one vowed that 
I never could do it ; and my good housekeeper 
locked me in ; and when I unscrewed the lock, 
she sent two men after me, to pick me up. Very 
good, sir ; here I am, enjoying my glass of port, 
with the full intention of having another. 
Yesterday I sent to our road-contractor for a 
three-headed and double-handed hammer ; and 
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Kale smashed up, in about two minutes, three 
hundred and twenty medicine bottles ! They 
will come in for the top of the orchard wall." 

" Squire," answered Splinters, with a twinkling 
eye, "it is not at all improbable that you may 
be right. There are some constitutions so 
perverse that to exhibit the best remedial agent 
is just the same thing as to reason with a pig. 
But it is high time for me to be jogging on my 
road. If Beckley and Shotover discard my 
extremely humble services, there are other places 
in the world, sir, besides Beckley and Shotover.'' 

" There is no other place in the world for 
you, except Beckley, for some hours, my friend. 
We have known one another long enough, to 
allow for one another now. I would have 
arranged a rubber for you — ^but, but — ^well, you 
know what I mean — sadly selfish ; but I cannot 
help it." 

The doctor, though vain and irritable, was 
easily touched with softness. He thought of 
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all his many children, and of the long pain he 
had felt at losing one out of a dozen ; then 
without process of thought he felt for the loss of 
one ; where one was all. 

" Oglander, you need not say another word," 
he answered, putting forth his hand, to squeeze 
any trifle away between them. ** A rubber in 
winter is all very well ; and so it is in summer, 
at the proper time, but on a magnificent spring 
evening, to watch the sunset between one's' 
cards is not — I mean that it is very nice indeed, 
but still it ought scarcely to be done, when you 
can help it. Now, I will just take the leastest 
little drop of your grand Curagoa before I 
smoke ; and then if you have one of those old 
Manillas, I am your man for a stroll in the 
garden." 

To go into a garden in good weather soothes 
the temper. The freedom of getting out of 
doors is a gracious joy to begin with ; and when 
the first blush of that is past, without any trouble 
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there come forward so many things to be looked 
at Even since yesterday — if we had the good 
hap to see them yesterday — many thousand of 
little things have spent the time in changing. 
Even with the weather scarcely different from 
yesterday's — ^though differ it must in some small 
points, when in its most consistent mood — even 
with no man to come and dig, and fork, and roll 
and by all human devices harass; and even 
without any children dancing, plucking, pulling, 
trampling, and enjoying their blessed little 
hearts, as freely as any flower does ; yet in the 
absence of all those local contributions towards 
variety, variety there will be for all who have 
the time to look for it ' 

The most observant and delightful poets of 
the present age, instead of being masters of 
nature, prefer to be nature's masters. Having 
obtained this power they use it with such 
diligence and spirit, that they make the peach 
and the apple bloom together, and the plum 
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keep the kalendar of the lilac. Once in a way, 
such a thing does almost happen (without the 
poet's aid) — ^that is to say, when a long cold 
winter is broken by a genial outburst waking 
every dormant life ; and after that, a repressive 
chill returns, and lasts to the May month. 
At such a time, when hope deferred springs 
anew as hope assured, and fear breaks into 

« 

fluttering joy, and faith moves steadily into 
growth, then a truly poetic confusion arises in 
the works of earth. 

In such a state of things the squire and the 
doctor walked to and fro in the garden ; the 
Squire still looking very pale and feeble, but 
with the help of his favourite spud, managing to 
get along, and to enjoy the evening. The 
blush of the peach wall was not over, and yet 
the trellis'd apple-tree was softly unsheathing 
puckered buds, all in little clusters pointed like 
rosettes of coral. The petals of the plum-bloom 
still were hovering with their edges brown, 
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although in a corner near a chimney, positively 
a lilac-bush was thrusting forth those livid jags 
which lift and curve themselves so swiftly into 
plumes of beauty. The two good gentlemen 
were surprised ; each wanted particularly to 
hear what the other thought of it ; but neither 
would deign to ^sk ; and either feared to speak 
his thoughts, for fear of giving the other an 
advantage. Because they were rival gardeners ; 
and so they avoided the subject. 

" This is the very first cigar," said the Squire, 
as they turned at the end of the peach wall, over 
against a young Grosse Mignonne, beautifully 
trained on the Seymour system, and bright with 
the central glow of pistil, although the petals 
were dropping — " my very first cigar, since that 
— ^you know what I mean, of course — since I 
have cared whether I were in my garden, or in 
my grave. But the Lord supports me. Provi- 
dence is good ; or how could I be smoking this 
cigar : 
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'' You must not learn to look at things in that 
way/' Dr. Splinters answered ; " Oglander, you 
must learn to know better. You are in an 
uncomfortable frame of mind, or you would not 
have flouted me with that bottle, after all our 
friendship. Why, bless me ! Only look around 
you. Badly pruned as your trees are, what a 
picture there is of largeness ! " 

" Yes, Splinters, more than you could find in 
yours ; which you amputate into a doctor s 
bamboo. Put now, perhaps, you may doubt it. 
Splinters, because your trees are so very poor — 
but I have not felt any pride at all, any pride 
at all, in one of them. What is the good of 
lovely trees, with only one's self to enjoy 
them ? " 

" Now, Oglander, there you are again ! How 
often must I tell you ? Your poor little Gracie 
is gone, of course; and a nice little thing she 
was, to be sure. But here you are again as well 
as ever, or at any rate as positive. I judge a 
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man's state of health very much by his powers; 
of contradiction. And yours are first -rate. 
Go to, go to ! You are equal to another wife. 
Take a young one, and have more Gracies." 

" Splinters, do you know what I should do," 
Mr. Oglander answered, with his spud uplifted,. 
*' if my powers were such as you suppose — ^be- 
cause I smashed your bottles ? " 

" Yes, I dare say you would knock me down^ 
and never beg my pardon till the wedding 
breakfast." 

" You are right in the first part ; but wrong 
in the second. Oh, doctor, is there no one able 
to share the simplest thoughts we have ? " 

" To minister to a mind diseased ? First, he 
must have his own mind diseased ; as all the 
blessed poets have. But look ! The green fly — 
who would ever believe it, after our Siberian 
winter ? The aphis is hatched in your young 
peach-shoots before they have made even half a 
joint. That comes of your Seymour system." 
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** Ridiculous ! " answered the Squire ; " but 
never mind ! What matter now ? Then you 
really do think, Splinters— now, as an old friend, 
try to tell me — in pure sincerity, do you think 
that I have altogether lost my Gracie ? " 

" Oglander, no ! I can truly say no. We are 
all good Christians, I should hope. She is not 
lost, but gone before." 

" But, my dear fellow, will you never under- 
stand that she ought to have gone, long after ? 
It is all very well for you, who have got some 
baker's dozen of little ones, and lost only one in 
the measles — ^forgive me, I know it was hard upon 
you — I say things that I should not say — ^but if 
you could only bring your mind — however, I 
daresay you have tried to do it ; and what right 
have I to ask you ? Splinters, I know I am 
puzzle-headed ; and many people think me worse 
than that. But you have the sense to under- 
stand me, because for many years you have 
been acquainted with my constitution. Now, 
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Splinters, tell me, in three words — shall I live to 
see my Grade ? '' 

" That you will. Squire ; and to see her 
married ; and to dance on your lap her 
children!" So said Dr. Splinters, fearing what 
might happen, if he did not say it. 

" Only to see her. That is all I want. And 
to have her in my arms once more. And to 
hear her tell me, with her own true tongue, that 
she never ran away from me. After that, I 
shall be ready for my coffin, and know that the 
Lord has ordered it. Here comes more of your 
dust into my eyes! Splinters, will you never 
learn how to knock your ash off ? " 
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CHAPTER X. 



CRIPPS ON CELIBACY. 



Whatever might or may be said by any 
number of most able and homicidal physicians, 
Russel Overshute will believe, as long as he 
draws breath of life, that by the grace of the 
Lord he owes that privilege to the fire-bell. In 
this belief he has always been most strongly 
supported by Esther Cripps, who perhaps was 
the first to suggest the idea ; for he at that 
time must have failed to know a fire-bell from 
a water-bucket The doctors had left him, 
through no fear for their own lives, but in 
despair of his. There was far less risk of in- 
fection now than in the earlier stages. No sooner, 
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however, did the household find out that the 
medical men had abandoned the case, than panic 
seized their gallant hearts, and with one accord 
they ran away. From Saturday morning till 
Saturday night, when Esther came from Beckley, 
there was nobody left to watch and soothe the 
poor despairing misery, except the helpless and 
worn-out mother. 

One thing is certain (and even the doctors, 
with their usual sharpness, found it wise to 
acknowledge this) — both Mr. Overshute and 
his mother must have been dead bodies with 
little hope of Christian burial, if that brave girl 
had not set forth (without any one even asking 
her) on the Saturday night to help them. Mrs. 
Overshute had quite thrown up all hope of 
everything — save the mercy of God in a better 
world, and His justice upon her enemies — when 
quite in the dark this young girl came, while 
she was lying down on her back, and curtsied, 
and asked her pleasure. 
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If Esther had not curtsied, perhaps Mrs. 
Overshute in that state of mind would have 
taken her for an angel ; though Etty's bonnet,^ 
made by herself, was not at all angelical. But 
she knew her for one of the lower orders (who 
bend knee instead of neck), and belonging 
herself to a fine old race, she rallied her last 
energies with a power of condescension. 

However, these are medical, physical, social,^ 
economical, and perhaps even psychological 
questions — wherein what remains except per- 
petual inquiry ? Enough is to say that Russell 
Overshute, having long had a ringing in his 
ears, was rung out of that, and rung back to 
life, by the lively peal of the fire-bell. And 
ever since that, whenever he is ill — ^though it be 
only a little touch of gout — he immediately 
sends a good corpulent man to lay hold of the 
rope and swing to it. These things are of 
later date. For the present, this young man 
(although he certainly had turned the corner) 
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lay still in a very precarious state, with a feeble 
mother to pray for him. Mrs. Overshute held 
that same vile fever, but in a very different 
form, as at her time of life was natural. With 
her it was intermittent, low, stealthy, and under- 
mining. It never affected her brain, or drove 
her into furious calenture, but rooted slowly 
inward, preying on her life quite leisurely. 
Their cases differed, as a knock-down blow 
differs from a quiet grasp. 

But though the house lay still in sadness, 
loneliness, and dull suspense, and though the 
doctors, having abandoned the case, had the 
manners not to come again, still from day to 
day there was some little growth of liveliness. 
Hardenow came almost daily, having put his 
class of striders under a deputy six-leaguer ; 
the Squire also might be expected, whenever 
Mother Hookham let him out ; and even Zac- 
chary Cripps renewed an old washing in that 
direction. He came, with the hoops of his cart 
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taken out, because of the beautiful weather, and 
four good baskets of clothes for to wash (whose 
wearers were happy enough to have no idea 
where their " things " were), and quite at the 
centre of his gravity — as felt by himself, and 
endorsed by Dobbin — anybody getting up with 
a curious eye might well have beheld a phe- 
nomenon. For here stood a very large pickling 
tub, with the cover taken off for the sake of air ; 
around the sides was salted pork — hands and 
springs, and belly pieces — and in the middle was 
a good-sized barrel of the then existent native. 
" Veed 'un," cried Cripps, with his coat-tails 
up, while tugging at his heavy tub ; " veed 'un, 
Etty, whatsomever 'ee do. Salt is the main 
thing for 'un now. I have heerd tell that they 
burns away every bit of the salt inside 'em, in 
these here bouts of fever. If 'ee can replace 
'un, laife comes round; or else they goes off, 
like the snuff of a canle. Bless me, I must be 
getting fevery myzell, or never should have a 
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job to lift this here. Now the quality of this 
pickle you know well, for the most part fell on 
your shoulders. Home-bred, home-born, home- 
fed, home-slaughtered, and home-salted — that's 
what I calls pork ! " 

" Yes, to be sure, Zak," Etty answered, lay- 
ing her hand to the tub upon the shaft-stock, 
while Dobbin wagged his tail at her; "but 
what have you got in this very small cask, 
sitting in the middle of all the brine ? " 

" Why, you know, Etty, you must have seed 
me bring 'em for all the great folk about Christ- 
mas-tide. Oysters, as lives in the sea, and must 
be salt inside of their barryels. So I clapped 
them in here for a fresh smack of it, and un- 
commonly strengthening things they be if you 
take them with enow of treble X. Likely his 
worship will be too weak to keep them down 
with the covers on yet, as is the proper way, 
they tell me; so you best way take out the 
hearts and give him." 
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"Oh, brother," cried Esther, remembering 
suddenly, "I ought not to be talking to you 
like this. Whatever could I be thinking of? 
What would the people at Beckley say ? They 
would fear to come nigh you for a month, Zak, 
and your business would be niined. Now, do 
jog on, you and dear old Dobbin. How well I 
knew the sound of his old feet. I can't give 
you the fever, Dobbin, can I ? " 

With this perhaps incorrect or, at any rate, 
unestablished hypothesis, she gave the old horse 
a lingering kiss just below his blinkers, in return 
for which he jerked off some froth on the sleeve 
of her dress, and shook himself; while the 
Carrier, having discharged his cargo, smote him- 
self with both arms, from habit rather than 
necessity, and approached his young sister for 
his usual hearty smack. 

" No, Zak, no," she cried, running up the 
steps, " I have no fear of taking it myself 
whatever ; but if I. should happen to give it to 
you, I never should get over it" 
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" Well, well, little un, the Lord knows best,'' 
Master Cripps answered, without repining too 
bitterly at this arrangement ; " but ating of my 
victuals lonesome is worse than having no salt 
to them ; you better come home pretty soon, my 
dear, or somehow or other there might happen 
to be some one over in the comer, 'longside of 
our best frying-pan." 

Etty had heard this threat so often, that now 
she only laughed at it. But instead of laugh- 
ing, she blushed most sadly at her brother s 
parting words : 

" God bless you, Etty, for a brave good girl ; 
and speed you home to Beckley. You want 
more sleep of nights, my dear ; your cheeks are 
getting like a pillow-case. But excoose my 
mentioning of one thing, Etty ; I be like a father 
to 'ee ; don't 'ee have more than you can help to 
say to the great scholard, Master Hardenow." 

Cripps was a gentleman, in an inner kind of 
way, and he took good care to be getting up 
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his shaft (with his stiff knee stifFer than ever, 
from the long frost of last winter) while he dis- 
charged his duty, as he thought it, at, as well as 
to, his sister. Then he deposited the polished 
part of his breeches on the driving-board, and 
brought his "game-leg" into the right stick- 
out, and with his usual deliberation started — 
nay, that is too strong a word — persuaded into 
progress his congenial and deliberate horse* 
Neither of them hurried on a washing-day, any 
more than they hurried upon any other day. 

Zacchary knew that his sister was — ^as Master 
Phil Hiss had said of her — "a most terrible 
hand at blushing ; " and she could not bear to 
be looked at in this electric aurora of maiden- 
hood ; and therefore he managed to be a long 
way off, ere even he turned both head and 
hand, to deliver last issue of " God bless you ! '■ 

Full of confusion about herself, and clearness 
of duty for other people, Esther Cripps ran in, 
to see to the many things now depending upon 

VOL. II. M 
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her. There were now three servants in the 
house, gathered from good stuff around, but 
wholly void of any wit, to make up for want of 
experience. Esther had no experience either, 
but she possessed good store of sense, and 
quickness, and kind energy. Whatever she 
thought of her brother's warning, she would 
think of afterwards. For the present she must 
do her best concerning other people ; and Mrs. 
Overshute needed now more nursing than her 
son did. 

Zacchary Cripps, at the very first distance at 
which he was sure of not being seen, began to 
shake his head, and shook it, in a resolutely 
reflective way, for nearly three-quarters of a 
mile. The trees above him were alive with 

« 

beauty, alike of sight, and sound, and scent ; 
and the Carrier made up his mind for a pipe, to 
enable him to consider things. His custom was 
not to smoke, except when good occasion 
offered ; and he tried to have no contempt for 
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carriers (of inferior family) who could not deliver 
a side of bacon without smoking it over again 
almost. Zacchary Cripps, like all good men, 
stood up for the dignity of his work. Strictly 
meditating thus, he saw a slight figure approach- 
ing with a rapid swing, and presently met Mr. 
Hardenow. 

The fellow and tutor of Brazenose, at the 
sight of Cripps and the well-known cart, stopped 
short to ask how things were going on at the 
house on the hill above them. The Carrier 
answered that it would be many a long day, he 
was afraid, ere his worship could get about 
again, and that he ought to be kept very quiet, 
and those would be his best friends now who 
had the least to say to him. Also he was told 
that the poor old lady would find it as much as 
her life was worth, if she was interrupted or 
terrified now. 

" But, my good Cripps," answered Hardenow, 
*'I am not going either to interrupt or terrify, 
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them. All I desire is to have a little talk with 
your good and intelligent sister." 

Poor Zacchary felt that his own tactics thus 
were turned against him ; and, after a little 
stammering and heightened glow of counte- 
nance, he betook himself to his more usual 
course — that of plain out-speaking. But first 
he got down from his driving-board that he 
might not fail in due respect to a gentleman 
and clergyman. Master Cripps had no liking 
at all for the duty which he felt bound to take 
in hand. He would rather have > row with 
three turnpike-men, than presume to speak to a 
gentleman; therefore his bow -leg seemed to 
twitch him at the knee, as he led Hardenow 
aside into a quiet gateway ; but his eyes were 
firm and his manner grave and steadfast as he 
began to speak. 

" Mr. Hardenow, now I must ask your par-r 
don, for a few words as I want to say. You are 
a gentleman, of course, and a very learned 
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scholar ; and I be nothing but a common carrier 
— a, * carrier for hire/ they calls me in the law, 
when they comes upon me for damages. How- 
soever, I has to do my part off the road as well 
as on it, sir ; and my dooty to them of my own 
household comes next to my dooty to God and 
myzell. You are a good man, I know, and a 
kind one, and would not, beknown to yourself, 
harm any one. It would go to your heart, I 
believe, Mr. Hardenow, from what I seed of 
you, when you was quite a lad, if anyhow you 
was to be art or part in bringing unhappiness of 
mind to any that had trusted you." 

" I should hope so, Cripps. I have some 
idea of what you mean, but can hardly think — 
at any rate, speak more plainly." 

" Well then, sir, I means all about your goings 
on with our little Etty — or, at any rate, her 
goings on with you, which cometh to the same 
thing in the end, so far as I be acquaint of it. 
You might think, if you was not told distinkly 
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to the contrairy, that having no business to lift 
up her eyes, she never would do so according. 
But I do assure you, sir, when it cometh to 
such like manner of taking on, the last thing as 
ever gets called into the account is sensible 
reason. They feels this, and they feels that ; 
and then they falls to a-dreaming; and the world 
goes into their tub, same as butter, and they 
scoops it out, and pats, and stamps it to their 
own size and liking> and then the whole melteth^ 
and a sour fool is left." 

" Master Cripps, what you say is wise ; and 
the like has often happened. But your sister is 
a most noble girl. You do her gross injustice 
by talking as if she were nothing but a common 
village maid. She is brave, she is pure, she 
is grandly unselfish. Her mind is well above 
feminine average ; anything more so goes 
always amiss. You should not have such a 
low opinion as you seem to have of your sister,. 
Cripps/' 
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"Sir, my opinion is high enough. Now, to 
bring your own fine words to the test, would 
you ever dream of marrying the maid, if I and 
she both was agreeable ? " 

" It would be an honour to me to do so. For 
the prejudices of the world I care not one fig* 
But surely you know that we contend for the 
celibacy of the clergy." 

" Maning as a parson maun't marry a wife ? '' 
asked Cripps, by the light of nature. 

" Yes, my friend, that is what we now main- 
tain in the Anglican communion, as the tradi- 
tion of the Church." 

" Well, may I be danged ! " cried Cripps, who 
was an ardent theologian. " Then, if I may 
make so bold to alfe^ sir, how could there a* 
been a tribe of Levi ? They must all a' died 
out in the first generation ; if 'em ever come to 
any generation at all." 

" Your objection is ingenious, Cripps; but the 
analogy fails entirely. We are guided in such 
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matters by unbroken and unquestionable tradi- 
tion of the early Church." 

" Then, sir, if you goes outside of the Bible, 
you stand on your own legs, and leave us no 
kind of leg to stand upon. However, I believe 
that you mean well, sir, and I am sure that you 
never do no great harm. And, as to our Etty, 
if you feel like that in an honest, helpless sort 
of way, I beg the honour of shaking hands, sir, 
for the spirit that is inside of you." 

*' Certainly, certainly, Cripps, with great 
pleasure ! " 

" And then of asking you to tramp another 
road, for your own sake, as well as hers, sir. 
And may the Lord teach you to know your 
own mind." A 

'* Cripps, I will follow your advice for the 
present; though you have said some things 
that you scarcely ought to say." 

" Then I humbly beg your pardon, sir. Every 
one of us doeth that same sometimes. The 
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bridle of the tongue falleth into the teeth, when 
the lash is laid on us." 

**Your metaphors are quite classical. How- 
ever, I respect you greatly, Cripps, for your 
straightforward conduct. I am not a weak man, 
any more than you are ; although you seem to 
think me one. I like and admire your sister 
Esther, for courage combined with gentleness. 
I always liked her, when she was a child ; and I 
understood her nature. But, as to her — liking 
me more than she ought; Cripps, you are ima- 
ginative." 

** Never heerd before," cried Cripps, " any 
accoosation of that there kind." 

"My friend, it is the rarest compliment. 
However, your horsq^ quite ready to walk off ; 
and so am I, towards Cowley. I will not go 
to Shotover Grange to-day; and I will avoid 
your sister ; though I really do like talking to 
her." 

'' You are a man, sir," cried Zacchary Cripps, 
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as Hardenow set off across the fields. "God 
bless your reverence, though you never get a 
waife ! A true man he is, and a maight a! been 
a faine one, if he hadn't taken to them stiff coat- 
tails." 
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CHAPTER XL 

KIT. 

In the meanwhile, Mrs. Luke Sharp was grow- 
ing very anxious about her son, and only child 
and idol, Christopher. Not that there was any- 
thing at all amiss with his bodily health, so far 
at least as she could see ; but that he seemed so 
unsettled in his mind, so absent and pre-occu- 
pied, and careless even of his out-door sports, * 
which at one time were his only care. Of 
course, at this time of year, there was very little 
employment for the gun, but there was plenty of 
fishing to be got, such as it was, round Oxford^ 
and ij must be a very bad time of year when 
there are no rats for little terriers, and badgers 
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for the larger tribe. Yet none of these things 
now possessed the proper charm for Christopher. 
Wherever he was, he always seemed to be 
wanting to be somewhere else; and, like a 
hydrophobic dog, he hated to be looked at ; 
while (after the manner of a cat assisted lately 
by Lucina) he ran up into his own loft, when he 
thought there was nobody watching. 

Well arranged as all this might be, and 
keen, and self-satisfactory, there was something 
keener, and not very easy to satisfy, looking 
after it. The love of a mother may fairly be 
trusted to outwit any such calf-love as was 
making a fool of this unfledged fellow, fresh 
from the feather-bed of a private school. 

Considering whence he came, and how he 
had been brought up and pampered, Kit Sharp 
was a very fine young fellow, and — ^thanks to 
his liking for gun and rod — he could scarcely be 
called a milksop. Still he was only a boy in 
mind, and in manner quite unformed and shy ; 
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his father (for reasons of his own) having always 
refused to enter him at any of the colleges. He 
might perhaps have shaped his raw material by 
the noblest models, if he had been admitted 
into the society of undergraduates. But the 
members of the University entertained in those 
days, and probably still entertain, a just and 
inevitable contempt for all the non-togati. Kit 
Sharp had made some fluttering overtures of 
the flag of friendship towards one or two 
random undergraduates, who had a nice taste 
for ratting ; he had even dined and wined, once 
or twice, in a not ignoble college ; and had been 
acknowledged to know a meerschaum as well as if 
he owned a statute-book. But the boy always 
fancied, perhaps through foolish and shy pride 
on his part, that these most hospitable and kind 
young men had their jokes to themselves about 
him. Perhaps it was so ; but in pure good 
will. Take him for all in all, and allow for the 
needs of his situation — ^which towards the third 
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year grow imperative — and the Oxford under- 
graduate is as good as any other young gentle- 
man. 

But Kit Sharp being exceedingly proud, and 
most secretive of his pride, would not long 
receive, without return, good hospitality. And 
this alone, without other suspicions, would have 
set bounds to his dealing with a race profusely 
hospitable. His dear and good mother would 
gladly have invited a Cross Duck Houseful of 
undergraduates, and left them to get on as they 
might, if only thereby her pet son might have 
sense of salt for salt with them ; but Mr. Luke 
Sharp took a different view. To his mind, the 
junior members of the glorious University were 
a most disagreeable and unprofitable lot to deal 
with. He never, of course, condescended to 
the Vice-Chancellor's court, and he despised all 
little actions, in that large word's legal sense. 
He liked a fine old Don, or Head of a House, 
who had saved a sack of money, or well earned 
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It by vitality. But for any such young fellows, 
with no expectations, or paulo-post-futura such, 
Mr. Sharp was now too long established to 
put a leaf into his dinner-table. This being so, 
and Christopher also of restricted pocket- 
money (so that no dinners at the Star or 
Mitre could be contemplated). Master Kit 
Sharp, in a " town and gown row," must have 
lent the weight of his quiet, but very consider- 
able, fist to the oppidan faction. 

" Kit, now, my darling Kit, do tell me," said 
Mrs. Sharp for about the fiftieth time, as she 
sat with her son in the sweet spring twilight, at 
the large western window of Cross Duck 
House; "what is it that makes you sigh so ? 
You almost break your poor mother's heart. I 
never did know you sigh, my own one. Now, 
is it for want of a rat, my darling ? If rats are 
a sovereign apiece, you shall have one." 

" Rats, mother ! Why, I can catch my own, 
without any appeal to 'the Filthy!' Rats 
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are never far away from legal premises, like 
these." 

"You should not speak so of your father's 
house, Kit. And I am sure that no rats ever 
come upstairs, or out of the window I must 
jump. But now you are only avoiding the 
subject. What is it that disturbs your mind, 
Kit.>" 

" Once more, mother, I have the greatest 
objection to being called ' Kit.' It sounds so 
small, and — and so horribly prosaic. All the 
dictionaries say that it means, either the outfit 
of a common soldier, or else a diminutive kind 
of fiddle." 

" Christopher, I really beg your pardon. I 
know how much loftier you are, of course ; but 
I cannot get over the habit. Kit. Well, well, 
then — My darling, I hope you are not at all 
above being ' my darling/ Kit." 

" Mother, you may call me what you like. It 
can make no difference in my destinies." 
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" Christopher, you make my blood run cold. 

My darling, I implore you not to sigh so. 
Your dear father pays my allowance on Mon- 
day. I know what has long been the aspiration 
of your heart. Kit, you shall have a live 
badger of your own." 

" I hate the very name of rats and badgers. 
Everything is so low and nasty. How can you 
look at that noble sunset, and be full of badgers ? 
Mother, it grieves me to leave you alone ; but 
how can I help it, when you go on so ? I shall 
go for a walk on the Botley Road." 

" Take your pipe. Kit, take your pipe ; what- 
ever you do, Kit, take your pipe," screamed 
poor Mrs. Sharp, as he stuck his hat on, as if it' 
were never to come off again. ** Oh, Kit, there 
are such deep black holes ; I will fill your pipe 
for you, if you will only smoke." 

" Mother, you never know how to do it And 
once more, my name is ' Christopher.' " 

The young man threw a light cloak on his 
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shoulder, and set his eyebrows sternly ; and his 
countenance looked very picturesque in the 
glow of his death's-head meerschaum. It 
occurred to his mother that she had never seen 
anything more noble. As soon as she had 
heard him bang the door, Mrs. Sharp ran back 
to the window, whence she could watch all 
Cross Duck Lane, and she saw him striding 
along towards the quickest outlet to the 
country. 

" How wonderful it is ! " she said to herself, 
with tears all ready ; " only the other day he 
was quite a little boy, and whipped a top, and 
cried if a pin ran into him. And now he is, far 
beyond all dispute, the finest young man in 
Oxford ; he has the highest contempt for all 
vulgar sports, and he bolts the door of his bed- 
room. His father calls him thick and soft ! 
Ah, he cannot understand his qualities ! There 
is the deepest and purest well-spring of un- 
intelligible poetry in Kit. His great mind is 
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perturbed, and has hurried him into commune 
with the evening star. Thank goodness that he 
has got his pipe ! " 

Before Mrs. Sharp had turned one page of 
her truly voluminous thoughts about her son, a 
sharp click awoke the front-door lock, and a 
steady and well-jointed step made creaks on the 
old oak staircase. Mrs. Sharp drew back from 
her meditative vigil, and trimmed her little curls 
aright. 

" Miranda, I have some work to do to-night," 
said Mr. Sharp, in his quiet even voice ; " and 
I thought it better to come up and tell you, so 
that you need not expect me again. Just have 
the fire in the office lighted. I can work better 
there than I can upstairs ; and I find the even- 
ings damp, although the long cold winter is gone 
at last. If I should ring about ten o'clock it 
will be for a cup of coffee. If I do not ring 
then, send everybody to bed. And do not 
expect me until you see me." 
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" Certainly, Luke, I quite understand," 
answered Mrs. Sharp, having been for years 
accustomed to such arrangements ; " but, my 
dear, before you begin, can you spare me five 
minutes, for a little conversation ? '' 

" Of course I can, Miranda ; I am always at 
your service." 

Mrs. Sharp thought to herself that this was a 
slight exaggeration. Still on the whole, she 
had little to comjplain of. Mr. Sharp always 
remembered the time when he cast sad distant 
eyes at her, Miranda Piper, — more enchanting 
than a will-case, more highly cherished than 
the deed-box of an Earl. Nothing but impu- 
dence had enabled him to marry her ; thereby 
his impudence was exhausted in that one direc- 
tion, and he ever remained polite to her. 

"Then, Luke, will you just take your favourite 
chair, and answer me only one question ?" As 
she said these words, Mrs. Sharp took care to 
set the chair so that she could get the last 
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gleam of sunset on her dear lord's face. Her 
husband thoroughly understood all this, and 
accepted the situation. 

" Now, do tell me, Luke — you notice every- 
thing, though you do not always speak of it — 
have you observed how very strangely Kit 
has been going on for some time now ? And 
have you any idea of the reason ? And do you 
think that we ought to allow it, my dear ? " 

" Yes, Mrs. Sharp, I have observed it. You 
need not be at all uneasy about it I am 
observing him very closely. When I disapprove, 
I shall stop it at once." 

" But surely, my dear, surely I, his mother, 
am not to be kept in the dark about it ? I 
know that you always take your own course, 
and your course is quite sure to be the right 
one ; but surely, my dear, when something im- 
portant is evidently going on about my own 
child, you would never have the heart to keep 
it from me. I could not endure it; indeed, I 
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could not. I should fret myself away to skin» 
and bone." 

" It would take a long time to do that, my 
dear," replied Mr. Sharp, as he looked with 
satisfaction at her fine plump figure. It pleased 
him to hear, as he often did, that there was not 
in Oxford a finer couple of middle-aged people 
than Mr. and Mrs. Sharp. " However, I should 
be exceedingly grieved ever to initiate such a 
process. But first, before I tell you anything at 
all, I will ask you to promise two things most 
clearly." 

" My dear, I would promise fifty things rather 
than put up with this cruel anxiety." 

" Yes, I dare say. ' But I do not want rash 
promises, Miranda. You must pledge yourself 
to two things, and keep your pledges." 

" I will do so in a moment, with the greatest 
pleasure. You would never ask anything 
wrong, I am sure. Only do not keep me 
waiting so." 
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"In the first place, then, you must promise 
me, whether itiy plan turns out well or ill, on no 
account to blame me for it, but to give me the 
credit of having acted for the best throughout." 

" Nothing can be easier than to promise that. 
My dear, you always do act for the best ; and 
what is more, the best always comes of it." 

" Very well, you promise that ; also, you must 
pledge yourself to conceal from every one, and 
most of all from Christopher, everything I am 
about to tell you, and to act under my direc- 
tions." 

"To be sure, my dear; to be sure, I will. 
Nothing is more reasonable than that I should 
keep your secrets." 

" I know that you will try, Miranda ; and I 
know that you have much self-command. Also, 
you will see the importance of acting as I direct 
you. All I fear is that when you see poor Kit 
moping, or sighing, and groaning, it may be 
almost beyond your power to refrain your 
motherly heart." 
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*' Have no fear, Luke ; have no fear what- 
ever. When I know that it is for his true 
interest, as of course it will be, I shall be 
exceedingly sorry for him ; but still he may go 
on as much as he pleases ; and of course, he 
has not behaved well at all, in being so myste- 
rious to his own mother." 

Luke Sharp looked at his wife, to ask whether 
any off-shoot of this reproach was intended 
at all to come home to him. If he had dis- 
covered any sign of that, the wife of his bosom 
would have waited long without getting another 
word from him. For seldom as Mr. Sharp 
showed temper, he held back, with the chain- 
curb of expedience, as quick a temper as ever 
threatened to bolt with any man's fair repute. 
But now he received no irritation. His wife 
looked back at him kindly and sweetly, with 
moist expressive eyes ; and he saw that she 
still was in her duty. 

"Miranda," he said, being touched by this, 
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for he had a great deal of conscience, "my 
darling, I will tell you something such as you 
never heard before. I have made a bold stroke, 
a very bold one ; but I think it must succeed. 
And justice is with me, as you will own, after 
all the attempts to rob us. Perhaps you never 
heard a stranger story ; but still I am sure you 
will agree with me, that in every step I have 
taken I am most completely and perfectly 
justified." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A WOOLHOPIAN. 



It is only fair towards Mr. Sharp to acquit him 
of all intention to trust his wife with a very 
important secret, as long as he could help it. 
He was well aware of the risk he ran in taking 
such a desperate step ; but the risk was forced 
upon him now by several circumstances. Also, 
he wanted her aid just now, in a matter in 
which he could not possibly have it without 
trusting her. Hence he resolved to make a 
virtue of necessity, as the saying is, and at the 
same time get the great relief which even a 
strong mind, in long scheming, obtains, by having 
its burden shared. 

This resolve of his was no sudden one. For 
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several days he had made up his mind, that 
when he should be questioned upon the subject 
— which he foresaw must happen — he would 
earn the credit of candour, and the grace of 
womanly gratitude, by making a clean breast 
of it. There could be no better season than 
this. The house was quiet ; his son was away ; 
the shadows of the coming evening softly fell 
before her step ; Cross Duck Lane looked very 
touching in the calm of twilight ; and Mrs. Sharp 
was in the melting mood. Therefore the 
learned and conscientious lawyer perceived that 
the client's affairs, about which he was going tCK 
busy himself, might safely wait for another day, 
while he was sweeping his own hearth clean. 
So he locked the door, and looked out of the 
window, where sparrows were swarming to their 
ivy roost ; and then he drew in the old lattice, 
and turned the iron tongue that fastened it. 
Mrs. Sharp looked on, while some little sugges- 
tion of fear came to qualify eagerness. 
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" Luke, I declare you quite make me nervous* 
I shall be afraid to go to bed to-night. Really 
a stranger, or a timid person, would think you 
were going to confess a murder ! " 

'* My dear, if you feel at all inclined to give 
way," Mr. Sharp answered, as if glad to escape, 
" we will have out our talk to-morrow — or no — 
to-morrow I have an appointment at Wood- 
stock. The day after that we will recur to it. 
I see that it will be better so." 

" Luke, is your mind astray ? I quite fear 
so. Can you imagine that I could wait for two 
days, after what you have told me ? " 

" My dear, I was only considering yourself. 
If you wish it, I will begin at once. Only for 
your own sake, I must insist on your sitting 
calmly down. There, my dear ! Now, do not 
agitate yourself There is nothing to frighten 
anybody. It is the most simple thing ; and 
you will laugh, when you have heard it." 

*' Then I wish I had heard it, Luke. For I 
feel more inclined to cry than laugh." 
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"Miranda, you must not be foolish. Such a 
thing is not at all like you. Very well, now 
you are quite sedate. Now please not to inter- 
rupt me once ; but ask your questions after- 
wards. If you ask me a question I shall stop^ 
and go to the office with my papers." Mr. 
Sharp looked at his wife; and she bowed her 
head in obedience. *' To begin at the very 
beginning," he said, with a smile to re-assure her, 
" you will do me the justice to remember that 
I have worked very hard for my living. And 
I have prospered well, Miranda, having you as 
both the foundation and the crown of my pros- 
perity. I was perfectly satisfied, as you know, 
living quite up to my wishes, and putting a 
little cash by every year of our lives, and pay- 
ing on a heavy life-insurance, in case of my 
own life dropping — for the sake of you and 
Christopher. You know all that ? " 

" Darling Luke, I do. But you make me 
cry, when you talk like that." 
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" Very well. That is as it should be. We 
were as happy as need be expected, until the 
great wrong befell us — ^the fierce injustice of 
losing every farthing to which we were clearly 
entitled. You were the proper successor to 
all the property of old Fermitage. That old 
curmudgeon, and wholesale poisoner of the 
University, made a fool of himself, towards his 
latter end, by marrying Miss Oglander. Old 
Black-Strap, as of course we know, had no 
other motive for doing such a thing, except 
his low ambition to be connected with a good 
old family. Ever since he began life as a bottle- 
boy, in the cellars of old Jerry Pigaud " 

"He never did that, Luke. How can you 
speak so of my father's own first cousin ? He 
was an extremely respectable young man ; my 
father always said so." 

" While he was making his money, Miranda, 
of course he was respectable. And everybody 
respected him, as soon as he had made it. 
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However, I have not the smallest intention of 
reproaching the poor old villain. He acted 
according to his lights, and they led him very 
badly. A foolish ambition induced him to 
marry that pompous old maid, Joan Oglander, 
who had been jilted by Commodore Patch, the 
son of the famous captain. We all know what 
followed ; the old man was but a doll in the 
hands of his lady- wife. He left all the scrapings 
and screwings of his life, for her to do what she 
pleased with — at least, everybody supposes so." 
" What do you mean, Luke ? " asked Mrs. 
Sharp, having inkling of legal surprises. " Do 
you mean that there is a later will ? Has he 
done justice to me, after all ? " 

" No, my dear. He never saved his soul by 
attending to his own kindred. But he just had 
the sense to make a little change at last, when 
his wife would not come near him. You know 
what he died of. It was coming on for weeks ; 
though at last it struck him suddenly. The 
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port-wine fungus of his old vaults grew into his 
lungs, and stopped them. It had shown for some 
time in his face and throat ; and his wife was 
afraid of catching it. She took it to be some 
infectious fever, of which she is always so 
terribly afraid. The old man knew that his 
time was short ; but take to his bed he would 
not. Of all born men the most stubborn he was ; 
as any man must be, to get on well. * If I am 
to die of the fungus,' he said, ' I will have a 
little more of it.' And he went, and with his 
own hands hunted up a magnum of port, which 
had been laid by, from the vintage of 1745, in 
the first days of Jerry Pigaud. But before that, 
he had sent for me ; and I was there when he 
opened it." 

" Luke, you take my breath away. Such 
wonderful things I have never heard. At least, 
not in our own family.*' 

" Of course, my dear. We all accept won- 
ders with quietude, till they come home to 
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US. Well, when he fetched out this old bottle, 
it was fungus inside from heel to neck. He 
held it up against the light, and the glass being 
whiter than now they make, and the wine gone 
almost white with age, there you could see this 
extraordinary growth, like cords in the bottle^ 
and valves across it, and a long yellow sheath 
like a crocus-flower. I had never seen any- 
thing like it before ; but he knew all about it. 
* Ah, I know a genleman,' he grunted in his 
throat — ^he never could say * gentleman,' as you 
remember — 'a genleman as would give a 
hundred guineas for this here bottle ! Quibbles, 
he shouldn't have it for a thousand ! My boy, 
you and I will drink it. Say no, and I'll cut off 
your wife with a halfpenny ! ' Miranda, what 
could I do but try to humour him to the utmost ? 
If I had had the smallest inkling of the iniquitous 
will he had made, of course, I never would have 
sat on the head of a cask, down in his dingy and 

reeking vaults, by the hour together, to please 
VOL. n. o 
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him. But never mind that — in a moment he 
took a long-handled knife, or chopper, and hold- 
ing the bottle upright, struck off the neck and a 
part of the shoulder, as straight as a line, at the 
level of the wine. * Not many men could do 
that,' he said ; * none of your clumsy cork- 
screwers for me ! Now, Quibbles, here's a real 
treat for you ! Talk of beeswing, my boy, here's 
a beehive ! ^ And really it was more like 
eating than drinking wine ; for all the body was 
gone into the fungus. Nastier stuff I never 
tasted; but, luckily, he took the lion's share. 
' Now, Quibbles, I'll tell you a secret,' he said, 
after swallowing at least a quart ; ' a very pretty 
girl came and kissed me t'other day, in among 
these very bottles. Such a little duck — not a bit 
ashamed or afeared of my fungus, as my missus 
is. And her breath was as sweet as the violets of 
'20 ! ' Well now, my little dear,' thinks I, as I 
Stood back and looked at her, ' that was kind of 
you to kiss an old man a-dying of port-wine 
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fungus ! And if he only lives another day, you 
shall have the right to kiss the Royal family, if 
you cares to do it/ Quibbles, I wouldn't call in 
you, nor any other thief of a lawyer. Lawyers 
are very well over a glass ; but keep 'em outside 
of the cellar, say I. Very good company, in 
their way ; but the only company I put trust in 
is the one I have dealt with all my life, — ^and 
many a thousand pounds I have paid them — 
The Royal Wine Company of Oporto. So now, 
if anything happens to me — ^though I am not in 
such a hurry to be binned away, and walled up 
for the resurrection — Quibbles, wait six months ; 
and then you go to the Royal Oporto Company, 
and ask for a^ genleman of the name of Jolly 
Fellows/ '' 

" Now, Luke, I am all anxiety to hear," 
exclaimed Mrs. Sharp, with a sudden inter- 
ruption, " what was the end of this very strange 
affair. I perceive now that I have foreseen the 
whole of it. But it is not right that you should 
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speak so long, without one morsel of refresh- 
ment. It IS many hours since you dined, my 
dear, and a very poor dinner you had of it. You 
shall have a glass of white wine, and a slice of 
tongue, between a little cold roll and butter. It 
will not in any way interrupt you. I can get it 
all for you, without ringing the bell. Only let 
me ask y6u one thing first — ^why have you never 
told me this till now ? " 

"Because, Miranda, it would disturb your 
mind. And I know that you cannot endure 
suspense. Moreover, I scarcely knew what to 
think of it. Poor old Fermitage (what with the 
fungus already in his tubes, and what he was 
taking down) might be talking sheer nonsense 
for all that I knew. And indeed, for a long time 
I treated it so ; and I had no stomach for^a 
voyage to Oporto, upon mere speculation, and 
for the benefit only of some pretty girl. Then 
I found out, by the purest chance, that no 
voyage to Oporto was needful, that old ' Port- 
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wine ' (who departed on his cask tx) a better 
world, the day after his magnum) meant nothing 
more than the London stores and agency of the 
Oporto Company. And even after that I made 
one expedition to the Minories, all for nothing. 
Two or three very polite young dons stared at 
me, and thought I was . come to chaff them, or 
perhaps had turned up from their vaults top- 
heavy, when I asked for ' Senhor Jolly Fellows/ 
And so I came away, and lost some months, 
and might never have thought it worth while to 
go again, except for another mere accident." 

** My dear, what a chapter of accidents ! " cried 
Mrs. Sharp, while feeding him. " I thought 
that you were a great deal too clever to allow 
any room for accidents." 

*' Women think so. Men know better," the 
lawyer replied sententiously ; his ability was too 
well-known to need his vindication. " And, 
Miranda, you forget that I had as yet no 
personal interest in the question. But when I 
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happened to have a Portuguese gentleman as a 
client — a man who had spent many years in 
England — and happened to be talking of our 
language to him, I told him one part of the 
story, and asked if he could throw any light on 
it. He told me at once that the name which had 
so puzzled me must be Gelofilos — a Portuguese 
surname, by no means common. And the next 
time I was in town, I had occasion to call in 
St. John^s Street, and found myself, almost by 
accident again, not far from the Company's 
offices." 

" Mr. Sharp, you left such a thing to chance, 
when you knew that it might pull down that 
dreadful woman's insolence ! " 

" My dear, it is not the duty of my life to 
mitigate feminine arrogance. And to undertake 
such a crusade, gratis ! I am equal to a bold 
stroke, as you will see, if your patience lasts — 
but never to such a vast undertaking. When it 
comes before me, in the way of business,. 
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naturally I take it up. But this was no business 
of my own ; and the will was proved, and assets 
called in ; for the old rogue did not owe one 
penny. Well, I went again, and this time I got 

hold of the right man : Miranda, I hear the 

bell ! " 

The new office-bell, the successor to the one 
that succumbed to Russel Overshute, rang as 
hard as ring it could. A special messenger was 
come from London, and in half an hour, Mr. 
Luke Sharp was sitting on the box of the night 
up-mail. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



NIGHTINGALES. 



This sudden departure of Mr. Luke Sharp, in 
the very marrow of his story, left his good wife 
in a trying and altogether discontented state of 
mind. She knew that she could have no more 
particulars until he came back again ; for Sharp 
had even less faith in the post than the post of 
that period deserved. She might have to wait 
for days and days, with a double anxiety urging 
her. 

In the first place, although she felt nothing 
but pity for poor old Mrs. Fermitage, and would 
have been really sorry to hear of anything 
likely to vex her, she could not help being 
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desirous to know if there were any danger of a 
thing so sad. But her second anxiety was a 
great deal keener, being sharpened by the ever 
moving grit of love ; in the dreadful state of 
mind her son was in, how would all this act 
upon him ? His father had been forced, by 
some urgency of things, to put on his box-coat, 
and make off, without even time for a hurried 
whisper as to the residue of his tale. Mrs. 
Sharp felt that there might be something which 
her husband feared to spread before her, with- 
out plenty 'of time to lead up to it ; and having 
for many years been visited (whenever she was 
not quite herself) with poignant doubts whether 
Mr. Sharp was anchored upon Scriptural prin- 
ciples, she almost persuaded herself for the 
moment that he meant to put up with the loss 
of the money. 

However, a little reflection sufficed to clear 
away this sadly awful cloud of scepticism, and to 
assure her that Mr. Sharp, however he might 
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swerve in theory, would be orthodox enough 
in practice to follow the straight path towards 
the money. And then she began to think of 
nothing except her own beloved Kit. 

The last hurried words of her husband had 
been — " Not one word to Kit, or you ruin all ; 
let him groan as he likes; only watch him 
closely. I shall be back by Saturday night, 
God bless you, my dear ! Keep up your spirits, 
I have the whip-hand of the lot of them.'' 

Herein lay her faith and hope. She never 
had known her husband fail, when he really 
made up his mind to succeed; and, therefore, 
in the bottom of her heart she doubted the 
genuine loss of Grace Oglander. Sharp had 
discovered, and traced to their end, clues of the 
finest gossamer, when his interest led him to do 
so. That he should be baffled, and own himself 
to be so, was beyond her experience. There- 
fore, although as yet she had no more than a 
guess at her husband's schemes, she could not 
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help fancying, after his words, that they might 
have to do with Grace Oglander. 

Before she had time to think out her thoughts, 
Christopher, their main subject, returned from 
Wytham Wood, after holding long rivalry of 
woe with nightingales. He still carried on, and 
well carried off, the style of the love-lorn 
Romeo. He swung his cloak quite as well as 
could be expected of an Englishman — ^who is 
born to hate fly-away apparel, all of which is 
womanish ; but the necessities of his position 
had driven him now to a very short pipe. His 
favourite meerschaum had fallen into sorrow as 
terrible as his own. In a highly poetical 
moment he had sucked it so hard that the oil 
arose, and took him with a hot spot upon a 
white tongue, impregnated then with a sonnet. 
All sonnets are of the tongue and ear ; but Kit 
misliked having his split up, just when it was 
coming to the final kick. Therefore he gave 
his pipe a thump, beyond such a pipe's endur- 
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ance ; and being as sensitive as himself, and of 
equally fine material, it simply refused to draw 
any more, as long as he breathed poetry. Still 
breathing poetry, he marched home, with the 
stump of a farthing clay, newly baked in the 
Summertown Road, to console him. 

Now, if this young man had failed of one of 
the triple human combination — weed, and clay, 
and fire — where and how might he have ended 
not only that one evening, but all the rest of the 
evenings of his young life ? His appearance and 
manner had at first imported to any one whom 
he came across — and he truly did come across 
them in his wide and loose march out of Oxford 
city — that he might be sought for in a few hours 
time, and only the inferior portion found. His 
mother worried him, so did his father, so did 
all humanity, save one — who worried him more 
than any, or all of it put together. The trees 
and the road, and the singing of the birds, and 
the gladness of the green world worried him. 
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Luckily for himself he . had bought a good box 
of German tinder, and from ash to ash his 
spirit glowed slowly into a more philosophic 
state. Gradually the beauty of the trees and 
hedges and the sloping fields began to steal 
around him ; the warbled pleasure of the little 
birds made overture to his sympathy, and the 
lustrous calm of shadowed waters spread its 
picture through his mind. 

His body also responded to the influences of 
the time of day, and the love of nature freshened 
into the natural love of cupboard. Hunger 
awoke in his system somewhere, and spread 
sweet pictures in a tasteful part. For a 
" moment of supreme agony " he wrestled with 
the coarse material instinct, then turned on his 
heel, as our novelists say, and made off for his 
father's kitchen. 

His poor mother caught him the moment he 
came in, and pulled off his hat and his opera- 
cloak, and frizzled up his curls for him. She 
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seemed to think that he must have been for a 
journey of at least a hundred leagues ; that the 
fault of his going was hers, and the virtue of 
his ever coming back was all his own. Then 
she looked at him slyly, and with some sadness, 
and yet a considerable touch of pride, by the 
light of a three-wicked cocoa-candle ; and feel- 
ing quite sure that she had him to herself, 
trembled at the boldness of the shot she made : 
" Oh, Kit, why have you never told me ? I 
have found it all out. You have fallen in love !'* 
Christopher Fermitage Sharp, Esquire — as he 
always entitled himself, upon the collar of 
spaniel or terrier — had nothing to say for a 
moment, but softly withdrew, to have his blush 
in shadow. Of all the world, best he loved his 
mother — ^before, or after, somebody else — and 
his simple, unpractised, and uncored heart, was 
shy of the job it was carrying on. Therefore 
he turned from his mother^s face, and her eager 
eyes, and expectant arms. 
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" Come and tell me, my darling^/' she 
whispered, trying to get a good look at his 
reluctant eyes, and wholly oblivious of her 
promise to his father. " I will not be angry 
at all, Kit, although you never should have 
left me to find it out in this way/' 

" There is nothing to find out," he answered, 
making a turn towards the kitchen stairs. " I 
just want my supper, if there is anything to eat." 

"To eat, Kit! And I thought so much 
better of you. After all, I must have been 
quite wrong. What a shame to invent such 
stories ! " 

"You must have invented them, yourself, 
dear mother," said Kit with recovered bravery. 
" Let me hear it all out when I have had my 
supper." 

" I will go down this moment, and see what 
there is," replied his good mother eagerly. " Is 
there anything, now, that can coax your appe- 
tite ? " 
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" Yes, mother, oysters will be over to-morrow. 
I should like two dozen fried with butter, and a 
pound and a quarter of rump-steak, cut thick, 
and not overdone." 

" You shall have them, my darling, in twenty 
minutes. Now, be sure that you put your fur 
slippers on ; I saw quite a fog coming over 
Port Meadow, as much as half an hour ago. 
This is the worst time of year to take cold. 
* A May cold is a thirty-day cold.' What a 
stupe I must be," she continued to herself, "to 
imagine that the boy could be in love ! I will 
take care to say not another word, or I might 
break my promise to his father. What a pity ! 
He has a noble moustache coming, and only his 
mother to admire it ! " 

In spite of all disappointment, this good 
mother paid the warmest heed to the ordering, 
ay, and the cooking, of the supper of her only 
child. A juicier steak never sat on a gridiron ; 
fatter oysters never frizzled with the pure bubble 
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of goodness. Kit sat up, and made short work 
of all that came before him. 

" Now, mother, what is it you want to say ? " 
His tone was not defiant, but nicely self-pos- 
sessed, and softly rich with triumph of digestion. 
And a silver tankard of Morel's ale helped him 
to express himself 

" My dear boy, I have nothing to say, except 
that you have lifted a great weight off my mind, 
a very great weight beyond description, by leav- 
ing behind you not even a trace of the existence 
of that fine rump-steak." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



MAY MORN. 



It was the mom when the tall and shapely tower 
of Magdalen is crowned with a fillet of shining 
white, awaiting the first step of sunrise. Once 
a year, for generations, this has been the sign 
of it — eager eyes, and gaping mouths, little 
knuckles blue with cold, and clumsy little feet 
inclined to slide upon the slippery lead. All 
are bound to keep together for the radiant 
moment; all are a little elated at their height 
above all other boys ; all have a strong idea that 
the sun, when he comes, will be full of them ; 
and every one of them longs to be back beneath 
his mother's blankets. 
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It IS a tradition with this choir (handed, or 
chanted, down from very ancient choral an- 
cestry) that the sun never rises on May-day with- 
out iced dew to glance upon. Scientific record 
here comes in to prop tradition. The icy saints 
may be going by, but they leave their breath 
behind them. And the poets, who have sent 
forth their maids to " gather the dews of May," 
knew, and meant, that dew must freeze to stand 
that operation. 

But though the sky was bright, and the dew 
lay sparkling for the maidens, the frost on this 
particular morning was not so keen as usual. 
The trees that took the early light (more 
chaste without the yellow ray) glistened rather 
with soft moisture than with stiff encrust- 
ment ; and sprays, that kept their sally into 
fickle air half latent, showing only little scol- 
loped crinkles with a knob in them, held in 
every downy quillet liquid, rather than solid, 
gem. 
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Christopher Sharp, looking none the worse for 
his excellent supper of last night, laid his fattish 
elbow on the parapet of the bridge, and mused. 
Poetical feeling had fetched him out, thus early 
in the morning, to hear the choir salute the sun, 
and to be moved with sympathy. The moon 
is the proper deity of all true lovers, and has 
them under good command when she pleases. 
But for half the weeks of a month; she declines 
to sit in the court of lunacy ; at least, as regards 
this earth, having her own men and women to 
attend to. This young man knew that she could 
not be found, with a view to meditation, now ; 
and his mind relapsed to the sun — a coarse 
power, poetical only when he sets and rises. 

With strength and command of the work of 
men, and leaving their dreams to his sister, 
the sun leaped up, with a shake of his brow and 
a scattering of the dew-clouds. The gates of the 
east swung right and left ; so that tall trees on 
a hill seemed less than reeds in the rush of 
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glory ; and lines (like the spread of a crystal 
fan) trembled along the lowland. Inlets now, and 
lanes of vision (scarcely opened yesterday, and 
closed perhaps to-morrow) guided shafts of light 
along the level widening ways they love. Tree 
and tower, hill and wall, and water and broad 
meadow, stood, or lay, or leaned (according to 
the stamp set on them), one and all receiving, 
sharing, and rejoicing in the day. 

Between the battlements, and above them, 
burst and rose the choral hymn ; and as the laws 
of sound compelled it to go upward mainly, the 
part that came down was pleasing. Christopher, 
seeing but little of the boys, and not hearing 
very much, was almost enabled to regard the 
whole as a vocal effort of the angels ; and thus 
in solemn thought he wandered as far as the 
high-tolled turnpike gate. 

"I will hie me to Cowley," said he to himself, 
instead of turning back again ; " there will I 
probe- the hidden import of impending destiny. 
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This long and dark suspense is more than can be 
brooked by human power. I know a jolly gipsy- 
woman ; and if I went home I should have ta 
wait three hours for my breakfast." 

With these words, he felt in the pockets of 
his coat, to be sure that oracular cash was there, 
and found a silk purse with more money than 
usual, stored for the purchase of a dog called 
" Pablo," a hero among badgers. 

" What is Pablo to me, or I to Pablo ? " he 
muttered with a smothered sigh. "She told 
me she thought it a cruel and cowardly thing 
to kill fifty rats in five minutes. Never more — 
alas, never more ! " With a resolute step, but a 
clouded brow, he buttoned his coat, and strode 
onward. 

Now, if he had been in a fit state of mind for 
looking about him, he might have found a 
thousand things worth looking at. But none of 
them, in his present hurry, won from him either 
glimpse or thought. He trudged along the 
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broad London road at a good brisk rate, while 
the sun glanced over the highlands, and the 
dewy ridges, away on the left towards Shot- 
over. The noble city behind him, stretched its 
rising sweep of tower, and spire, and dome, and 
serried battlement, stately among ancient trees, 
and rich with more than mere external glory to 
an Englishman. And away to the right hand 
sloped broad meadows, green with spring, and 
fluttered with the pearly hyaline of dew, lifting 
pillars of dark willow in the distance, where the 
I sis ran. 

But what are these things to a lover, unless 
they hit the moment's mood ? The fair, un- 
fenced, free-landscaped road for him might 
just as well have been wattled, like a skittle- 
alley, and roofed with Croggon's patent felt. 
At certain — or rather uncertain — moments, he 
might have rejoiced in the wide glad heart of 
nature spread to welcome him ; and must have 
felt, as lovers feel, the ravishment of beauty. It 
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happened, however, that his eyes were open to 
nothing above, or around, or before him, unless 
it should present itself in the image of a gipsy's 
tent. 

He turned to the left, before the road entered 
the new enclosures towards Iffley, and trod his 
own track towards Cowley Marsh. The crisp 
dew, brushed by his hasty feet, ran into large 
globes behind him ; and jerks of dust, brought 
up by pressure, fell and curdled on them. 
In the haze of the morning, he looked much 
larger than he had any right to seem, and the 
shadow of his arms and hat stretched into 
hollow places. There was no other moving 
figure to be seen, except from time to time, 
of a creature, the colonist of commons, whose 
mental frame was not so unlike his own just 
now, as bodily form and style of walking might 
in misty grandeur seem. Though Kit was not 
such a stupid fellow, when free from his present 
bewitchment. 
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Scant of patience he came to a place where 
the elbow of a hedge jutted forth upon the 
common. A mighty hedge of beetling brows, 
and over-hanging shagginess, and shelfy curves, 
and brambly depths, and true Devonian ampli- 
tude. High farming would have swept it 
down, and out of its long course ploughed an 
acre. Young Sharp had not traced its windings 
far, before he came upon a tidy-looking tent, 
pitched, with the judgment of experience, in a 
snug and sheltered spot. The rest of the camp 
might be seen in the distance, glistening in the 
sunrise. This tent seemed to have crept away, 
for the sake of peace and privacy. 

Christopher quickened his steps, expecting to 
be met by a host of children, rushing forth with 
outstretched hands, and shaggy hair, and wild 
black eyes. But there was not so much as a 
child to be seen, nor the curling smoke of a 
hedge-trough fire, nor even the scattered ash 
betokening cookery of the night before. The 
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canvas of the tent was down ; no head peeped 
forth, no naked leg or grimy foot protruded, to 
show that the inner world was sleeping; even 
the dog, so rarely absent, seemed to be really 
absent now. 

The young man knew that the tent was not 
very likely to be unoccupied ; but naturally he 
did not like to peep into it uninvited ; and he 
turned away to visit the chief community of 
rovers, when the sound of a low soft moan 
recalled him. Still for a moment he hesitated, 
until he heard the like sound again, low, and 
clear, and musical from the deepest chords of 
sorrow. Kit felt sure that it must be a woman,, 
in storms of trouble helpless ; and full as he was 
of his own affairs, he was impelled to interfere. 
So he lifted back the canvas drawn across the 
opening, and looked in. 

There lay a woman on the sandy ground, with 
her back turned towards the light, her neck and 
shoulders a little raised by the short support 
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of one elbow, and her head, and all that therein 
was, fixed in a rigour of gazing. Although her 
face was not to be seen, and the hopeless moan 
of her wail had ceased, Kit Sharp knew that he 
was in the presence of a grand and long-abiding 
woe. 

He drew back, and he tried to make out what 
it was, and he sighed for concert — even as a 
young dog whimpers to a mother who has lost 
her pups — and, little as he knew of women, from 
his own mother, or whether or no, he judged 
that this woman had lost a child. That it was 
her only one, was more than he could tell or 
guess. The woman, disturbed by the change 
of light, turned round and steadily gazed at 
him, or rather at the opening which he filled ; 
for her eyes had no perception of him. Kit 
was so scared that he jerked his head back, and 
nearly knocked his hat off. He never had 
seen such a thing before; and, if he had his 
choice, he never would see such a thing again. 
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The great dark hollow eyes had lost similitude 
of human eyes : hope and fear and thought 
were gone; nothing remained but desolation, 
and bare, reckless misery. 

Christopher's gaze fell under hers. It would 
be a sheer impertinence to lay his small troubles 
before such woe. 

" What is it ? Oh ! what is it ? " asked the 
woman, at last having some idea that somebody 
was near her. 

" I am very sorry ; I assure you, ma'am, that 
I never felt more sorry in all my life," said Kit, 
who was a very kind-hearted fellow, and had 
now espied a small boy lying dead. **I give 
you my word of honour, ma'am, that if I could 
have guessed it, I would never have looked in." 

Without any answer, the gipsy- woman turned 
again to her dead child, and took two little 
hands in hers, and rubbed them, and sat up, 
imagining that she felt some sign of life. She 
drew the little body to her breast, and laid the 
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face to hers, and breathed into pale open lips 
(scarcely fallen into death), and lifted little 
eyelids with her tongue, and would not be 
convinced that no light came from under them ; 
and then she rubbed again at every place where 
any warmth or polish of the skin yet lingered. 
She fancied that she felt the little fellow coming 
back to her, and she kept the whole of her own 
body moving, to encourage him. 

There was nothing to encourage. He had 
breathed his latest breath. His mother might 
go on with kisses, friction, and caresses, with 
every power she possessed of muscle, and lungs^ 
and brain, and heart. There he lay, as dead 
as a stone — one stone more on the earth ; and 
the whole earth could not bring him back again.. 

Cinnaminta bowed her head. She laid the 
little bit of all she ever loved upon her lap, and 
fetched the small arms so that she could hold 
them both together, and spread the careless 
face upon the breast where once It had felt its 
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way ; and then she looked up in search of Kit, 
or any one to say something to. 

" It IS a just thing. I have earned it I 
have robbed an old man of his only child ; and 
I am robbed of mine." 

These words she spoke not in her own 
language, but in plain good English ;'and then 
she lay down in her quiet scoop of sand, and 
folded her little boy in with her. Christopher 
saw that there was nothing to be done. He 
cared to go no further in search of fortune- 
tellers; and, being too young to dare to offer 
worthless consolation, he wisely resolved to 
go home and have fried bacon ; wherein he 
succeeded. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



MAY-DAY. 



Ere yet it was noon of that same day, to the 
great delight of Mrs. Sharp, a strong desire to 
fish arose in the candid bosom of Christopher. 

"Mother," he said, "I shall have a bit of 
early grub, and take my rod, and try whether I 
can't manage to bring you a few perch home 
for supper. Or, if the perch are not taking yet, 
I may have a chance of a trout or two." 

" Oh, that will be delightful. Kit ! We can 
dine whenever we please, you know, as your 
dear father is from home* We will have the 
cold lamb at one o'clock. I can easily make 
my dinner then ; and then, Kit, if you are very 
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good, what do you think I will try to do ? 
Such a treat as you hardly ever had ! " 
. "'WTiat, mother? — what? I must be off to 
get my tackle ready." 

"My dear, I will send to Mr. Squeaker 
Smith, and order a nice light vehicle, with a 
very steady pony. And, Kit, I will put on my 
very worst cloak, and a bonnet not worth six- 
pence, and stout india-rubber overshoes. And 
so you shall drive me wherever you please ; and 
I will see you catch all the fish. And you will 
enjoy every fish twice as much, because your 
dear mother is looking at you. I will bring 
some sandwiches, my pet, and your father's 
flask of sherry ; and we can stay out till it is 
quite dark. Why, Kit, you don't look pleased 
about it ! " 

" Mother, how can I be pleased to hear you 
speak of such things, at this time of year? 
The spring is scarcely beginning yet, and the 
edges of the water are all. swampy. You 
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would be up to your knees, in no time, in the 
most horrible yellow slime. I should be most 
delighted to have your company, my dearest 
mother ; but it will not do." 

"Very well. Kit; you know best. But, at 
least, I can have the ride with you, and wait 
somewhere while you go fishing ? " 

" If I were going anywhere else, perhaps 
we might have contrived it so. But while the 
wind stays in its present quarter, it is worse 
than useless to think of fishing, • except in the 
most outlandish places. There would not be 
even a public-house, if you could stop at such 
a place, within miles of the water I am going 
to. And the roads are beyond conception. 
No wheels can get along them, except in the 
very height of summer, or a dry black-frost. 
My dear mother, I am truly grieved to lose your 
company; but I must ride the old cob Sam, 
and tie him to a tree or gate ; and over and 
over again you have told me how long you 
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have been waiting for the chance of a good 
long afternoon to do a little shopping. And 
the London fashions, for the summer season, 
arrived by the coach only yesterday." 

"Did they, indeed ? Are you sure of that ? 
Well, Kit, I would rather have come with you 
than seen the whole world of fashions, although 
you can judge, and a lady cannot. But I do 
not care about that, my dear, if only you enjoy 
yourself. Ring the bell, my darling, and I will 
see about your dinner." 

Kit's heart burned within him sadly, and his 
cheeks kept it well in countenance, at the shock- 
ing fraud thus practised by him upon his good, 
unselfish mother. However, there was no help 
for it ; and, after all, mothers must be made to 
be cheated ; or why do they love it so ? 

Thus well-balanced with his conscience, Kit 
put all his smartest clothes on, as soon as the 
early dinner was done, and he felt quite sure in 
his own mind that his mother was safely em- 
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barked upon her grand expedition of shopping. 
He saw her as clean as possible off the premises 
and round the utmost corner of the lane ; and 
then he waited for a minute and a half, to be 
sure that she had not forgotten her purse, or 
something else most essential. At last, he 
became sure as sure could be, that his admirable 
mother must now be sitting on a high chair in 
a fashionable shop ; and with that he ran up 
to his own room, and kicked off his every-day 
breeches, and with great caution and vast study 
drew a brand-new pair of noble pantaloons, 
with a military stripe, up his well-nourished 
and established legs. H^ gazed at the result, 
and found that on the whole it was not bad ; 
and then he put on his best velvet waistcoat, 
of a chaste sprig -pattern, not too gaudy. A 
waterfall tie with a turquoise pin, and a cut- 
away coat of a soft bottle-green, completed him 
for the eyes of the public, and — for which he 
cared far more — certain especially private eyes. 
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Christopher, feeling himself thus attired, and 
receiving the silent approval of his glass, stole 
downstairs in a very clever way, and took from 
his own private cupboard a whip of white pellucid 
whalebone, silver-mounted, and set with a large 
and radiant Cairngorm pebble. His mother 
had given him this on his very last birth-day, 
and he had never used it, wisely fearing to be 
laughed at. But now he tucked it under his 
arm, and swaggering as he had seen hussars do , 
turned into a passage leading to his private 
outlet. 

Hugging himself upon all his skill, and 

feeling assured of grand success. Kit allowed 
his heels to clank, and carried his head with 
an arrogant twist. And so, near a window, 
where good light came in large quantity from 
the garden, he marched into his mother's arms. 
" Kit!" cried his mother ; and he said, " Yes,"^ 
being imable to deny that truth. His mother 
looked at him, and his jaunty whip, and particu- 
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iarly lively suit of clothes ; and she knew that he 
had been telling lies to her -by the hundred or 
the bushel ; and she would have been very glad 
to scorn him, if she could have helped being 
proud of him. Kit was unable to carry on any 
more in the way of falsehood. He tried to look 
fierce, but his mother laughed ; and he saw that 
he must knock under. 

" My dear boy," she said, for the moment 
daring to follow up her triumph, "is this the 
costume in which you go forth to fish in the 
most outlandish places, with the yellow ooze 
above your knees ? And is that your fishing- 
rod? Oh, Kit ! — come. Kit, now, you are caught 
at last ! " 

" My dear mother, I have told you stories ; 
but I will leave off at last. Now there is not 
one instant to explain. I have not so much as 
a moment to spare. If you only could guess 
how important it is, you would draw in your^ 
cloak in a moment. You never shall know 
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another single word, unless you have the 
manners, mother, to pull in your cloak and let 
me go by." 

"Kit, you may go. When you look at me 
like that, you may as well do anything. You 
have gone by your mother for ever so long; 
or at any rate gone away from her." 

With these words, Mrs. Sharp made way for 
her son to pass her; and Kit, in a reckless 
manner, was going to take advantage of it ; then 
he turned back his face, to say good-bye, and 
his mother's eyes were away from him. She 
could not look at him, because she knew that 
her look would pain him ; but she held out her 
hand ; and he took it and kissed it ; arid then he 
made off as hard as he could go. 

Mrs. Sharp turned back, and showed some 
hankering to run after him ; and then she 
remembered what a laugh would arise in Cross 
Duck Lane to see such sport ; and so she sig^hed 
a heavy sigh — knowing how long she must 
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have to wait — and retired to her own thoughtful 
comer, with no heart left for shopping. 

But Kit saw that now it was ** neck or no- 
thing;" with best foot foremost he made his 
way through back lanes leading towards the con- 
scientious obscurity of Worcester College — for 
Beaumont Street still abode in the future — and 
skirting the coasts of Jericho, dangerously 
hospitable, he emerged at last in broad St. 
Giles, without a stone to prate of his where- 
abouts. Here he went into livery stables, 
where he was well known, and found the cob 
Sam at his service; for no university man 
would ride him (even upon Hobson's choice) 
because of his ignominious aspect But Kit 
knew his value, and his lasting powers, and 
sagacious gratitude ; and whenever he wanted a 
horse trustworthy in patience, obedience, and 
wit, he always took brown Sam. To Sam it 
was a treat to carry Kit, because of the victuals 
ordered at almost every lenient stage ; and the 
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grand largesse of oats and beans was more 
than he could get for a week, in stable. And 
so he set forth, with a spirited neigh, on the 
Kidlington road, to cross the Cherwell, and 
make his way towards Weston. The heart of 
Christopher burned within him whenever he 
thought of his mother ; but a man is a man for 
all that, and cannot be tied to apron-strings. 
So Kit shook his whip, and the Cairngorm 
flashed in the sun, and the spirit of youth did 
the same. He was certain to see the sweet 
maid to-day, knowing her manners and customs, 
and when she was ordered forth for her mossy 
walk upon the margin of the wood. 

The soft sun hung in the light of the wood, 
as if he were guided by the breeze and air ; and 
gentle warmth flowed through the alleys, where 
the nesting pheasant ran. Little fluttering, 
timid things, that meant to be leaves, please 
God, some day, but had been baffled and beaten 
about so, that their faith was shrunk to hope ; 
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little rifts of cover also keeping beauty coiled 
inside, and ready to open, like a bivalve shell, 
to the pulse of the summer-tide, and then to 
be sweet blossom ; and the ground below them 
pressing upward with ambition of young green ; 
and the sky above them spread with liquid 
blue behind white pillows. 

But these things are not well to be seen 
without just entering into the wood; and in 
doing so there can be no harm, with the light so 
inviting, and the way so clear. Grace had a 
little idea that perhaps she had better stop 
outside the wood, but still that walk was within 
her bounds, and her orders were to take exer- 
cise ; and she saw some very pretty flowers 
there ; and if they would not come to her, she 
had nothing to do but to go to them. Still 
she ought to have known that now things had 
changed from what they were as little as a 
week ago; that a dotted veil of innumerable 
buds would hang between her and the good 
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Miss Patch, while many forward trees were 
casting quite a shade of mystery. Neverthe- 
less, she had no fear. If anybody did come 
near her, it would only be somebody thoroughly 
afraid of her. For now she knew, and was 
proud to know, that Kit was the prey of her 
bow and spear. 

Whether she cared for him, or not, was a 
wholly different question. But in her dismal 
dullness and long, wearisome seclusion, the 
finest possible chance was offered for any young 
gentleman to meet her, and make acquaintance 
of nature's doing. At first she had kept this 
to herself, in dread of conceit and vanity ; but 
when it outgrew accident, she told " Aunt 
Patch" the whole affair, and asked what she 
was to do about it. Thereupon she was told 
to avoid the snares of childish vanity, to look at 
the back of her looking-glass, and never dare to 
dream again that any one could be drawn by 
her. 
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Her young mind had been eased by this^ 
although with a good deal of pain about it ; and 
it made her more venturesome to discover 
whether the whole of that superior estimate of 
herself was true. Whether she was so entirely 
vain or stupid, whenever she looked at herself ; 
and whether it was so utterly and bitterly impos- 
sible that anybody should come — as he said — 
miles and miles for the simple pleasure of 
looking, for one or two minutes, at herself. 

Grace was quite certain that she had no 
desire to meet anybody, when she went into the 
wood. She hoped to be spared any trial of 
that sort. She had been told on the highest 
authority, that nobody could come looking after 
her — the assertion was less flattering perhaps 
than reassuring ; and, to test its truth, she went 
a little further than she meant to go. 

Suddenly at a comer, where the whole of the 
ground fell downward, and grass was over- 
hanging grass so early in the season, and 
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sapling shoots from the self-same stool stood a 
yard above each other, and down in the hollow 
a little brook sang of its stony troubles to the 
whispering reeds — here Grace Oglander hap- 
pened to meet a very fine young man indeed. 
The astonishment of these two might be seen, 
at a moments glance, to be mutual. The 
maiden, by gift of nature, was the first to ex- 
press it, with dress, and hand, and eye. She 
showed a warm eagerness to retire ; yet >vaited 
half a moment for the sake of proper dignity. 

Kit looked at her with a clear intuition that 
now was his chance of chances to make certain- 
sure of her. If he could only now be strong, 
and take her consent for granted, and so induce 
her to set seal to it, she never would withdraw ; 
and the two might settle the rest at their leisure. 

He loved the young lady with all his heart ; 
and beyond that he knew nothing of her, except 
that she was worthy. But she had not given 
her heart as yet ; and, with natural female 
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common sense, she would like to know a great 
deal more about him before she said too much 
to him: Also in her mind-^if not in her heart 
— there was a clearer likeness of a very different 
man — a man who was a man in earnest, and 
walked with a stronger and firmer step, and 
lurked behind no corners. 

" This path is so extremely narrow," Miss 
Oglander said, with a very pretty blush, " and 
the ground so steep, that I fear I must put you 
to some little inconvenience. But if I hold 
carefully by this branch, perhaps there will be 
room for you to pass." 

**You are most kind and considerate," he 
answered, as if he were in peril of a precipice ; 
*' but I would not for the world give you such 
trouble. And I don't want to go any further 
now. It cannot matter in the least, I do assure 
you." 

" But surely you must have been going some- 
where. You are most polite. But I caanot 
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think for one moment of turning you back like 
this." 

" Then, may I sit down ? I feel a little tired ; 
and the weather has suddenly become so warm. 
Don't you think it is very trying ? " 

" To people who are not very strong perhaps 
it is. But surely it ought not to be so to you." 

" Well, I must not put all the blame upon the 
weather. There are so many other things much 
worse. If I could only tell you." 

" Oh, I am so very sorry, Mr. Sharp. I had 
no idea you had such troubles. It must be so 
sad for you, while you are so young." 

" Yes, I suppose many people call me young. 
And perhaps to the outward eye I am so. But 
no one except myself can dream of the anxieties 
that prey upon me." 

Christopher, by this time, was growing very 
crafty, as the above speech of his will show. 
The paternal gift was awaking within him, but 
softened by maternal goodness ; so that it was 
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not likely to be used with much severity. And 
now, at the end of his speech, he sighed, and 
without any thought laid his right hand on the 
rich heart of his velvet waistcoat, where beauti- 
ful forget-me-nots were blooming out of willow 
leaves. Then Grace could not help thinking 
how that trouble-worn right hand had been 
uplifted in her cause, and had descended on 
the rabbit-man. And although she was most 
anxious to discourage the present vein of 
thought, she could not suppress one little sigh 
— sweeter music to the ear of Kit than ever had 
been played or dreamed. 

** Now, would you really like to know ? — you 
are so wonderfully good," he continued, with his 
eyes cast down, and every possible appearance 
of excessive misery ; " would you, I mean, do 
your best, not only not to be offended, but to 
pity and forgive me, if, or rather supposing 
that, I were to endeavour to explain, what — 
what it is, who — ^who she is — no, no, I do not 
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quite mean that. I scarcely know how to 
express myself. Things are too many for 
me. 

" Oh, but you must not allow them to be so, 
Mr. Sharp ; indeed, you mustn't. I am sure 
that you must have a, very good mother, from 
what you told me the other day ; and if you 
have done any harm, though I scarcely can 
think such a thing of you, the best and most 
straightforward course is to go and tell your 
mother everything ; and then it is so nice 
afterwards." 

" Yes, to be sure. How wise you are ! You 
seem to know almost everything. I never saw 
any one like you at all. But the fact is that I 
am a little too old ; I am obliged now to steer 
my own course in life. My mother is as good 
as gold, and much better ; but she never could 
understand my feelings." 

" Then come in, and tell my dear old Aunt 
Patch. She is so virtuous, and she always 
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never doubts about anything; she sees the 
right thing to be done in a moment, and she 
never listens to arguments. If you will only 
come in and see her, it might be such a relief 
^ to you." 

" You seem to mistake me altogether," cried 
the young man, with his patience gone. " What 
good could any old aunts do to me ? Surely 
you know who it is that I want ! " 

" How can I imagine that ?" 

*' Why, you, only you, only you, sweet Grace ! 
I should like to see the whole earth swallowed 
up, if only you and I were left together ! " 

Grace Oglander blushed at the power of his 
words, and the pressure of his hand on hers. 
Then, having plenty of her father s spirit, she 
fixed her bright sensible eyes on his face, so 
that he saw that he had better stop. " I am 
afraid that it is no good," he said. 

" I am very much obliged to you," answered 
Grace, with her fair cheeks full of colour, and 
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little rifts of cover also keeping beauty coiled 
inside, and ready to open, like a bivalve shell, 
to the pulse of the summer-tide, and then to 
be sweet blossom ; and the ground below them 
pressing upward with ambition of young green ; 
and the sky above them spread with liquid 
blue behind white pillows. 

But these things are not well to be seen 
without just entering into the wood; and in 
doing so there can be no harm, with the light so 
inviting, and the way so clear. Grace had a 
little idea that perhaps she had better stop 
outside the wood, but still that walk was within 
her bounds, and her orders were to take exer- 
cise; and she saw some very pretty flowers 
there ; and if they would not come to her, she 
had nothing to do but to go to them. Still 
she ought to have known that now things had 
changed from what they were as little as a 
week ago; that a dotted veil of innumerable 
buds would hang between her and the good 
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" Indeed, then, it is not. It is the very finest 
place in all the world ; or at any rate the 
nicest, and the dearest, and the prettiest ! " 

" But how can you, just come from America ^ 
have such an opinion of such a little hole ? " 

" A little hole ! Why, it stands on a hill ! 
You never can have been near it, if you think of 
calling it a ' hole ! ' And as for my coming from 
America, you seem to have no geography. I 
have never been further away froni darling 
Beckley, to my knowledge, than I am now." 

Kit Sharp looked at her with greater amaze- 
ment than that with which she looked at him. 
And then with one accord they spied a fat man 
coming along the hollow, and trying not ta 
glance at them. With keen young instinct they 
knew that this villain was purely intent upon 
watching them. 

" Come again, if you please, to-morrow," said 
Grace, while pretending to gaze at the clouds ; 
**you have told me such things that I never 
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Her young mind had been eased by this^ 
although with a good deal of pain about it ; and 
it made her more venturesome to discover 
whether the whole of that superior estimate of 
herself was true. Whether she was so entirely 
vain or stupid, whenever she looked at herself ; 
and whether it was so utterly and bitterly impos- 
sible that anybody should come — as he said — 
miles and miles for the simple pleasure of 
looking, for one or two minutes, at herself. 

Grace was quite certain that she had no 
desire to meet anybody, when she went into the 
wood. She hoped to be spared any trial of 
that sort. She had been told on the highest 
authority, that nobody could come looking after 
her — the assertion was less flattering perhaps 
than reassuring ; and, to test its truth, she went 
a little further than she meant to go. 

Suddenly at a comer, where the whole of the 
ground fell downward, and grass was over- 
hanging grass so early in the season, and 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE DIGNITY OF THE FAMILY. 

If Grace had only stayed five minutes longer 
in the place where she was when the fat man 
came in sight, her eyes and heart would have 
been delighted by the appearance of a true old 
friend. But she felt so much terror of that 
stout person, who always seemed to be watch- 
ing her afar, that in spite of the extraordinary 
interest aroused by some of her companion's 
words, as well as by his manner, she could not 
help running away abruptly, and taking shelter 
in the little bowered cottage. 

Meanwhile, the stout man in the white frock 
coat slouched along the furzy valley, with a 
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clownish step. ^ He carried a long pig- whip, 
and now and then indulged in a crack or flick 
at some imaginary pig, while a crafty grin, or a 
wink of one little eye, enlivened his heavy coun- 
tenance. He was clearly aware of all that had 
been happening in the wood above him, for the 
buds as yet rather served to guide the lines of 
sight than to bafile them ; but he showed no 
desire to interfere, for instead of taking the 
cross-path, which would have brought him face 
to face with Kit, he kept down the glade to- 
wards the timber-track, which led in another 
direction. By the side of the little brook he 
turned the corner of a thick holly-bush, and 
suddenly met his brother. Master Zacchary 
Cripps, the Carrier. 

The Carrier was in no pleasant mood ; his 
eyes were stern and steadfast, and the colour of 
his healthy cheeks was deepened into crimson. 
He bore with a bent arm and set muscle the 
sceptral whip of the family, bound with spiral 
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brass, and newly fitted with a heavy lash. 
Moreover, he had come with his Sunday hat 
on, and his air and walk were menacing. 
Leviticus started and turned pale, and his 
cunning eyes glanced for a chance of escape. 

"Thou goest not hence. Brother Tickuss/* 
said Cripps, "until thou has answered what I 
shall ax, and answered with thine eyes on 
mine." 

"Ax away," said the pigman, sprawling out 
his fat legs, as if he did not care ; " ax away, 
so long as it be of thy own consarns." 

"It is of my own consarns to keep my 
father's sons from being rogues and liars, and 
getting into Oxford jail, and into the hands of 
the hangman." 

Leviticus trembled, with fear more than 
anger. "Thou always was foul-mouthed," he 
muttered. 

*' It is a lie ! " shouted Zacchary ; " as big a lie 
as ever thou spak'st ! I always were that clean 
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of tongue — no odds for that now. Wilt answer 
me, or will not ? Thou liedst to me in Oxford 
streets the last time as I spake to thee." 

" Well, well, maybe a small piece I did ; but 
nothing to lay hold on much. Brother Zak, 
thou must not be so hard. What man can be 
always arkerate ? " 

" A man can spake the truth if he gooeth to 
try, or else a must be a fule. And, Tickuss, 
thou wast always more rogue than fule. And 
now here am I, to ax thee spashal what 
roguery thou beest up to now ? Whom hast 
thou got at the cottage in the wood ? " 

" Thou'd best way go up there, and see for 
thyzell. A old lady from Amerikay as wanteth 
to retaire frout the world. Won't her zend 
thee a-running down the hill ? Ah, and Td 
like to see thee, Zak. Her'd lay thy own whip 
about thee ; and her tongue be worse nor a 
dozen whips ! " 

Really, while Tickuss was telling this lie, he 
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managed to look at his brother so firmly, in the 
rally of impudence brought to bay, that Zak for 

the moment (in spite of all experience) believed 

» 

him. And the Carrier dreaded — as the lord of 
swine knew well — nothing so much as a fierce 
woman's tongue. 

" What be the reason, then," he went on, still 
keeping his eyes on the face of Tickuss, " that 
thou hast been keeping thyself and thy pigs out 
o' market, and even thy waife and children to 
home, same as if 'em had gotten the plague ? 
And what be the reason, Leviticus Cripps, that 
thou fearest to go to a wholesome public-house, 
and have thy pint of ale, and see thy neigh- 
bours, as behooveth a God-fearing man ? To 
my mind, either thou art gone daft, and the 
woman should take the lead o' thee, or else 
thou art screwed out of honest ways." 

The Carrier now looked at his brother, with 
more of pity than suspicion. Tickuss had 
always been regarded as the weak member 
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of the family, because' he laid on more fat 
than muscle, even in the time of most active 
growth. And to keep him regularly straight 
was more than all the set efforts of the brother- 
hood could, even when he was young, effect 
Therefore Zak stood back some little^ and the 
butt of his whip fell down to earth. Leviticus 
saw his chance, and seized it. 

" Consaming of goin' to public-house, I would 
never be too particular. A man may do it, or 
a man may not, according to manner of his 
things at home, or his own little brew, or the 
temper of his wife. I would not blame him, 
nor yet praise him, for things as he knoweth 
best about. To make light of a man for not 
going to public, is the same as to blame him for 
stopping from church. A man ■ as careth for 
good opinion goeth to both, but a cannot 
always do it. And I ain't a been in church 
now for more nor a week of Sundays." 

The force of this reasoning came home to 
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Cripps. If a man was unable to go to church, 
there was good room for arguing that his duty 
towards the public-house must not be too 
rigidly exacted. Zacchary therefore fetched a 
sigh. None of the race had broken up at so 
-early an age as that of Tickuss. But still, from 
his own sad experience, the Carrier knew what 
pigs were; and he thought that his brother, 
though younger than himself, might' be called 
away before him. 

" Tickuss," he said, " I may a! been too hard. 
Nobody knows but them that has to do it what 
the worrit of the roads is. I may a! said a 
word here and there too much, and a bit out- 
side the Gospel. According to they a man 
must believe a liar, and forgive un, and for- 
give un over -and over again, the same as I 
tries to forgive you, Tickuss." 

Zacchary offered his hand to his brother, but 
Leviticus was ashamed to take it. With the 
load now weighing upon his mind, and the 
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sense in his heart of what Zacchary was, Tickuss 
— ^whatever his roguery was — could not make 
believe to have none of it. So he turned away,, 
with his feelings hurt too much for the clasp 
fraternal. 

" When a man hath no more respect for his- 
zell," he muttered over his puckered shoulder, 
" and no more respect for his father and mother 
avore un, than to call his very next brother but 
one a rogue and a liar, and a schemer against 
publics, to my mind he have gone too far, and 
not showi> the manners relied upon." 

"Very well," replied Cripps ; "just as you 
like, Tickuss ; though I never did hear as I 
were short of manners ; and there's twelve 
mailes of road as knows better than that. Now, 
since you go on like that, and there seemeth no 
chance of supper 'long of 'ee, I shall just walk up 
to cottage, and ax any orders for the Carrier.. 
Good evening, brother Tickuss." 

With these words Zak set off, and Tickuss 
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repented sadly of the evil temper which had 
forbidden him to shake hands. But now to 
oppose the Carrier's purpose would be a litde 
too suspicious. He must go his way and 
take his chance ; he was worse than a pig 
when his mind was made up. 

" Go thy way, and be danged to thee!" thought 
Leviticus, looking after him. " Little thou wilt 
take, however, but to knock thy thick head 
again' a wall. Old lady looketh out too sharp 
for any of they danged old Beckley carcases. 
Come thee down to our ouze," he shouted in 
irony after his brother, " and tell us the noos 
thou hast picked up, and what 'em be doing 
in Amerikay! A vine time o' life for thee to 
turn spy ! " 

It was lucky for him that he made off briskly 
among thick brushwood and tangled swamps, 
for Zacchary Cripps at the last word turned 
round, with his face of a fine plum-colour, and 
a stamp of rage which made his stiff knees 
tingle worse than a dozen turnpikes. 
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" Spy, didst thou say ? " he shouted, staring, 
with his honest, wrathful eyes, through every 
glimpse of thicket near the spot where his brother 
had disappeared — " Spy ! if thou beest a man, 
come out, and say it again to the face of me ! Ill 
show thee hov^ to spell 'spy' pretty quick. 
Leviticus Cripps, thou art a coward, to the back 
of a thief and a sneaking skulk, unless thou 
comest out of they thick places, to stand to the 
word thou hast spoken." 

Zacchary stood in a wide bay of copse, and 
he knew that his voice went through the wood ; 
for he spoke with the whole power of his lungs ; 
and the tender leaves above him quivered like 
a little breath of fringe, and the birds flew out 
of their ivy castles, and a piece of bare-faced 
rock in the distance answered him — but nothing 
else. 

" Thou art a bigger man than I be," shouted 
the Carrier, being carried beyond himself by the 
state of things ; " come out if thou art a man, 
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and hast any blood of Cripps in thee ! " But 
this appeal received no answer, except from the 
quiet rock again, and a peaceful thrush sitting 
over his nest, and well accustomed to the wood- 
man's call. 

Zacchary had always felt scorn of Tickus^ 
but now he almost disdained himself for spring- 
ing of one wedlock with him. He stood in the 
place where he must be seen if Tickuss wished 
to see him, until he was quite sure that no such 
longing existed on his brother's part. Then the 
family seemed to be lowered so by this be- 
haviour of a leading member, that when the 
Carrier moved his legs, he had not the spirit to 
crack his whip. 

" What shall us do ? Whatever shall us 
do ? " he said to himself more reasonably, with 
the anger dying out of his kind blue eyes. "A 
hath insulted of me, but a hath a big family 
of little uns to kape up. I harn't had no 
knowledge how that zort o' thing may drive 
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a man out of his proper ways. Like enough it 
maketh them careful to tell lies, and shun the 
thrashing." 

Taking this view of the case, Master Cripps 
turned away from the path towards his brother's 
house, to which, in the flush of first anger, he 
meant to go, and there to wait for him ; and 
being rather slow of resolution, he naturally set 
forth again on the track of the one last inter- 
rupted. He would go to this cottage in the 
wood of which he had heard through one of 
his washerwomen — though none of them had 
any washing thence — and then he would satisfy 
his own mind concerning an ugly rumour, which, 
had unsettled that mind since Tuesday. For 
in his own hearing it had been said — ^by a 
woman, it is true, but still a woman who came 
of a truthful family, and was married now into 
the like — that Master Leviticus Cripps was 
harbouring pirates and conspirators, believed 
to have come from America, in a little place 
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out of the way of all honest people, where the 
deaf old woman was. Nobody ever had leave 
to the house ; never a butcher, nor baker, nor 
tea-grocer, nor a milkman, nor even a respect- 
able washerwoman — ^there was nothing except 
a great dog to rush out and bite without even 
barking. 

Zacchary had no easy task to find the little 
cottage of which he had heard, for it lay well 
back from all thoroughfares, and so embedded 
among ivied trees, that he passed and re-passed 
several times before he descried it ; and even 
then he would not have done so if it had not 
chanced that Miss Patch, who loved good things 
when she could get them, was about to dine on 
a juicy roaster, supplied by the wary Leviticus. 
Grace herself had prepared the currant sauce, 
before she went forth for her daily walk, and 
deaf old Margery Daw was stooping over the 
fierce wood fire on the ground, and basting with 
a short iron spoon. The double result was a 
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wreath of blue smoke rising from the crooked 
chimney, and a very rich odour streaming forth 
from door and window on the vernal air. The 
eyes and the nose of the Carrier at once 
presented him with clear impressions. 

" Amerikayans understands good living." 
Giving utterance to this profound and incontro- 
vertible reflection, Cripps came to a halt and 
sagely considered the situation. The first thing 
he asked, as usual, was — " How would the law 
of the land lie ? " Here was a lonely, unpro- 
tected cottage, inhabited by an elderly foreign 
lady, who especially sought retirement. Had 
he any legal right to insist on knowing who she 
was, and all about her ? Would he not rather 
be a trespasser, and liable to a fine, and per- 
haps the jail, if he forced himself in, without 
invitation and wilfully, against the inhabitants' 
wish ? And even if that came to nothing — ^as 
it might — could he say that it was a manly and 
straightforward action on his part ? He had 
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no enemy that he knew of, unless it was Black 
George, the poacher; but there were always 
plenty of people ready to say ill-natured things 
about a prosperous neighbour ; and like enough 
tljey would set it afoot that he had gone spying^ 
on a helpless lady, because she had never 
employed him. And then his brother's re- 
proach, which had so fiercely aroused him, came 
back to his mind. 

Neither was it wholly absent from his 
thoughts, that a great dog was said to reside on 
these premises, whose manner was the peculiarly 
unattractive one of rushing out to bite without 
a bark. The Carrier had suffered in his time 
from dogs, as was natural to his calling; and 
although his flesh was so wholesome that the 
result had never been serious, he was conscious 
of a definite desire to defer all increase of 
experience in that line. 

" Spy ! " he exclaimed, as he sat down rather 
to rest his stiff knee than to watch the hut.. 
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^* That never hath been said of me, and never 
shall without a lie. But one on 'em might come 
out, mayhap, and give me some zatisfaction." 

Before his words were cool, Miss Patch her- 
self appeared in the doorway. She saw . not 
Cripps, who had happened to put himself in a 
knowing corner ; and being in a quietly savage 
mood (from desire of pig, and dread that stupid 
old Margery was murdering pig, by revolving 
him too near the fire), she cast such a glance at 
the young leaves around her, as seemed enough 
to nip them in the bud. Then she threw away 
something with a scornful sweep, and Cripps 
believed almost every word his brother had 
been saying. 

" rU be blessed if I don't scuttle off," he said 
to himself and the moss he was sitting on. 
** In my time I have a seen all zorts of womans, 
but none to come nigh this sample as be come 
over from Amerikay ! Sarveth me right for 
coorosity. Amend me if ever I come anigh of 
any Amerikayans again ! " 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



A TOMBSTONE. 



Are there any who do not quicken to the im- 
pulse of young life, lifted free of long repres- 
sion and the dread of dull relapse ? Can we 
find a man or woman (holding almost any age) 
able to come out and meet the challenge of the 
sun, conveyed in cartel of white clouds of May, 
and yet to stick to private sense of sulky wrongs 
and brooding hate ? 

If we could find such a man or woman (by 
great waste of labour, in a search ungracious), 
and if it should seem worth while to attempt to 
cure the case, scarcely anything could be thought 
of, leading more directly towards the end in 
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view, than to fetch that person, and* plant him 
or her, without a word of explanation, among 
the flower-beds on the little lawn of Beckley 
Barton. 

The flowers themselves, and their open eyes, 
and the sparkling smile of the grass, and the 
untold commerce of the freighted bees, and 
rich voluntaries of thnlsh and blackbird (ruffled 
to the throat with, song); and over the whole 
the soft flow of sunshine, like a vast pervasive 
river of gold, with silver wave of clouds — ^who 
could dwell on petty aches and pains among 
such grandeur ? 

The old Squire sat in his bower-chair with 
a warm cloak over his shoulders. His age 
was threescore and ten this day; and he 
looked back through the length of years, and 
marvelled at their fleeting. The stirring times 
of his youth, and the daily perils of his prime of 
life, the long hard battle, and the slow pro-* 
motion — ^because he had given offence by some 
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projection- of honest opinion — the heavy dis- 
appointment, and the forced retirement from 
the army when the wars were over, with only 
the rank of Major, which he preferred to sink in 
Squire — because he ought to have been, ac- 
cording to his own view of the matter, a good 
Lieutenant-general— jand then a very short golden 
age of five years and a quarter, from his wedding- 
day to the death of his wife, a single and sweet 
hearted wife — and after that (as sorrow sank 
into the soothing breast of time) the soft, 
and gentle, and undreamed-of step of. comfort, 
coming almost faster than was welcome, while 
his little daughter grew. 

After that the old man tried to think no 
more, but be content. To let the little scenes 
of dancing, and of asking, and of listening, 
and of looking puzzled, and of waiting to know 
truly whether all was earnest — because already 
childhood had suspicion that there might be 
things intended to delude it — and of raising 
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from the level of papa's well-buttoned pocket, 
•clear bright eyes that did not know a guinea 
from a halfpenny ; and then, with the very 
extraordinary spring from the elasticity of 
red calves (which happily departs right early), 
the jumping into opened arms, and the laying on 
of little lips, and the murmurs of delighted love 
— ^to let his recollections of all these die out, and 
to do without them, was this old man's business 
now. 

For he had been convinced at last — strange 
as it may seem, until we call to mind how the 
strongest convictions are produced by the 
weakest logic — at last he could no longer hope 
to see his Grace again ; because he had beheld 
her tombstone. Having made up his mind to 
go to church that very Sunday morning, in spite 
of all Widow Hookham could do to stop him, 
he had spied a new stone in the graveyard 
-corner sacred to the family of Oglander. The 
old man went up to see what it was, and nobody 
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liked to follow him. And nobody was sur- 
prised that he did not show his white head 
at the chancel-door ; though the parson waited 
five minutes for him, being exceeding loth to 
waste ten lines, which he had interlarded into a 
sermon of thirty years back, for the present sad 
occasion. 

For the old Squire sat on his grandfather's 
tombstone (a tabular piece of memorial, suited 
to an hospitable man; where all his descendants 
might sit around, and have their dinners served 
to them), and he leaned his shaven chin on the 
head of his stout oak staff, and he took off his 
hat, and let his white hair fall about. He fixed 
his still bright eyes on the tombstone of his 
daughter, and tried to fasten his mind there 
also, and to make out how old she was. He 
was angry with himself for not being able to 
tell to a day without thinking; but days, and 
years, and thoughts, and doings of quiet love 
quite slipping by, and spreading without ruffle, 
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had left him little to lay hold of as a knotted 
record. Therefore he sat with his chin on his 
stick, and had no sense of church -time, until 
the choir (which comprised seven Crippses) 
bellowed out an anthem, which must have 
shaken their grandfathers in their graves ; un- 
less in their time they had done the same. 

In this great uproar and applause, which 
always travelled for half a mile, the Squire had 
made his escape from the graveyard ; and then 
he had gone home without a word and eaten 
his dinner, because he must when the due time 
came for it. And now, being filled with sub- 
stantial faith that his household was nicely 
enjoying itself, he was come to his bower to 
think and wonder, and perhaps by-and-bye 
to fall fast asleep, but never awake to bright 
hope again. 

To this relief and mild incline of gentle age, 
his head was bowing and his white hair settling 
down, according as the sun, or wind, or cloudS;^ 
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or time of day desired, when some one dark- 
ened half his Hght, and there stood Mary 
Hookham. 

Mary had the newest of all new spring 
fashions on her head, and breast, and waist, 
and everywhere. A truly spirited girl was she, 
as well as a very handy one ; and she never 
thought twice of a sixpence or shilling, if a 
soiled paper-pattern could be had for it. And 
now she was busy with half a guinea, kindly 
beginning to form its impress on her moist hard- 
working palm. 

"He have had a time of it ! " she exclaimed, 
as her master began to gaze around. " Oh my, 
what a time of it he have had ! " 

"Mary, I suppose you are talking of me. 
Yes, I have had a bad time on the whole. But 
many people have had far worse." 

"Yes, sir. And will you see one who hath ? 
As fine a young gentleman as ever lived ; so 
ready to speak up for everybody, and walking 
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like a statute. It give me such a turn ! I da 
believe you never would know him, sir ; without 
his name come in with him. Squire Overshute, 
sir, if you please, requesteth the honour of 
seeing of you." 

" Mary, I am hardly fit for it. I was doing 
my best to sit quite quiet, and to try to think 
of things. I am not as I was yesterday, or even 
as I was this morning. But if I ought to see 
him — why, I will. And perhaps I ought, no 
doubt, when I come to think of things. The 
poor young man has been very ill. To be 
sure, I remember all about it. Show him 
where I am at once. What a sad thing for 
his mother ! His mother is a wonderful clever 
woman, of the soundest views in politics." 

" His mother be dead, sir ; I had better tell 
you for fear of begetting any trifles with him ; 
although we was told to keep such things from 
you. Howsomever, I do think he be coming 
to himself, or he would not have fallen out of 
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« 

patience as a hath done ; and now here he 
be, sir ! " 

Russel Overshute, narrowed and flattened 
into half of his proper size, and heightened 
thereby to unnatural stature — for stoop he would 
not, although so weak — here he was walking 
along the damp walk, when a bed, or a sofa, or 
a drawn-out chair at Shotover Grange, was his 
proper place. He walked with the help of a 
crutch-handled stick, and his deep mourning 
dress made him look almost ghastly. His eyes, 
however, were bright and steady, and he made 
an attempt at a cheerful smile, as he con- 
gratulated the Squire on the great improvement 
of his health. 

" For that I have to thank you, my dear 
friend," answered Mr. Oglander; "for weeks 
I had. been helpless, till I helped myself; I 
mean, of course, by the great blessing of the 
Lord. But of your sad troubles, whatever 
shall I say *' 
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" My dear sir, say nothing, if you please — I 
cannot bear as yet to speak of them. I ought 
to be thankful that life is spared to me — doubt- 
less for some good purpose. And I think I 
know what that purpose is ; though now I am 
confident of nothing." 

" Neither am I, Russel, neither am I," said 
the old man, observing how low his voice was, 
and speaking in a low sad voice himself " I 
used to have confidence in the good will and 
watchful care of the Almighty over all who 
trust in Him. But now there is something 
over there" — he pointed towards the churchyard 
— " which shows that we may carry such ideas 
to a foolish point. But I cannot speak of it; 
say no more." 

" I will own," replied Overshute, studying 
the Squire's downcast face, to see how far he 
might venture, " at one time I thought that 
you yourself carried such notions to a foolish 
length. That was before my illness. Now, 
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I most fully believe that you were quite 
right." 

" Yes, I suppose that I was — so far as duty 
goes, and the parson's advice. But as for the 
result — ^where is it ? " 

"As yet we see none. But we very soon 
shall. Can you bear to hear something I want 
to say, and to listen to it attentively ? " 

" I believe that I can, Russel. There is 
nothing now that can disturb me very much." 

" This will disturb you, my dear sir, but in a 
very pleasant way, I hope. As sure as I stand 
and look at you here, and as sure as the 
Almighty looks down at us both, that grave 
in Beckley churchyard holds a gipsy-woman^ 
and no child of yours ! Ah ! I put it too ab- 
ruptly, as I always do. But give me your arm, 
sir, and walk a few steps. I am not very strong, 
any more than you are. But, please God, we 
f^rill both get stronger, as soon as our troubles 
begin to lift" 
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Each of them took the right course to get 
stronger, by putting forth his little strength, to 
help and guide the other's steps. 

" Russel, what did you say just now ? " Mr. 
Oglander asked, when the pair had managed 
to get as far as another little bower, Grace's 
own, and there sat down. " I must have taken 
your meaning wrong. I am not so clear as 
I was, and often there is a noise inside my 
head." 

" I told you, sir, that I had proved for certain 
that your dear daughter has not been buried 
here — nor anywhere else, to my firm belief. 
Also I have found out and established (to my 
own most bitter cost) who it was that lies 
buried here, and of what terrible disease she 
died. As regards my own illness, I would go 
through it again — come what might come of it 
— ^for the sake of your darling Grace ; but, alas ! 
I have lost my own dear mother through this 
utterly fiendish plot — ^for such it is, I do believe ! 

VOL. II. . T 
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This poor girl buried here was the younger 
sister of Cinnaminta ! " 

" Cinnaminta ! " said the Squire, trying to 
arouse old memory. '* Surely I have heard 
that name. But tell me all, Russel ; for 
God's sake, tell me all, and how you came to 
find it out, and what it has to do with my 
lost pet" 

" My dear sir, if you tremble so I shall fear 
to tell you another word. Remember, it is all 
good, so far as it goes ; instead of trembling 
you should smile and rejoice." 

" So I will — so I will ; or at least I will try. 
There, now, look — I have taken a pinch of 
snuff, you need have no fear for me after 
that." 

" All I know beyond what I have told you is 
that your Gracie — and my Grace too — was 
driven off in a chaise and pair, through the 
narrow lanes towards Wheatley. I have not 
been able to follow the track in my present 
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helpless condition ; and, indeed, what I know I 
only learned this morning ; and I thought it my 
duty to come and tell you at once. I had it 
from poor Cinnamintas own lips, who for a 
week or more had been lurking near the house 
to see me. This morning I could not resist a 
little walk — lonely and miserable as it was — 
and the poor thing told me all she knew. She 
was in the deepest affliction herself at the loss 
of her only surviving child, and she fancied that 
I had saved his life before, and she had deep 
pangs of ingratitude, and of Nemesis, etc. ; and 
hence she was driven to confess all her share ; 
which was but a little one. She was tempted 
by the chance of getting money enough to 
place her child in the care of a first-rate 
doctor." 

" But Grace — my poor Grace ! — how was 
she tempted — or was she forced away from 

me i 

"That I cannot say as yet ; Cinnaminta had 
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no idea. She did not even see the carriage ; 
for she herself was borne off by her tribe, who 
were quite in a panic at the fever. But she 
heard that no violence was used, and there was 
a lady in the chaise ; and poor Grace went quite 
readily, though she certainly did seem to sob a 
little. It was no elopement, Mr. Oglander, nor 
anything at all of that kind. The poor girl 
believed that she was acting under your orders 
in all she did ; just as she had believed that 
same when she left her aunt's house to meet 
you on the homeward road, through that forged 
letter, which, most unluckily, she put into her 
pocket. There, I believe I have told you all I 
can think of for the moment. Of course, you 
will keep the whole to yourself, for we have to 
deal with subtle brutes. Is there anything you 
would like to ask ? " 

" Russel Overshute," said the Squire, " I am 
not fit to go into things now ; I mean all the 
little ins and outs. And you look so very ill, 
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my dear fellow, I am quite ashamed of allow- 
ing you to talk. . Come into the house and 
have some nourishment. If any man ever 
wanted it, you do now. How did you come 
over.?" 

" Well, I broke a very ancient vow. If there 
is anything I detest it is to see a young man 
sitting alone inside of a close carriage. But we 
never know what we may come to. I tried to 
get up on my horse, but could not. By-the-bye, 
do you know Hardenow ? " 

" Not much," said the Squire ; " I have seen 
him once or twice, and I know that he is a 
great friend of yours. He is one of the new 
lights, is not he ? " 

" I am sure I don't know, or care. He is a 
wonderfully clever fellow, and as true as steel, 
and a gentleman. He has heard, of course, of 
your sad trouble, but only the popular account 
of it. He does not even know of my feelings — 
but I will not speak now of them " 
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" You may, my dear fellow, with all my hearL 
You have behaved like a true son to me ; and if 
ever a gracious Providence " 

Overshute took Mr. Oglander's hand, aad 
held It in silence for a moment; he could not 
bear the idea of even the faintest appearance of 
a bargain now. The Squire understood, and 
liked him all the better, and waved his left 
hand towards the dining-room. 

"One thing more, while we are alone," re- 
sumed the young man, much as he longed for, 
and absolutely needed, good warm victuals ; 
" Hardenow is a tremendous walker ; six miles 
an hour are nothing to him; the * Flying Dutch- 
man ' he is called, although he hasn*t got a bit 
of calf. Of course, I would not introduce him 
into this matter without your leave. But may I 
tell him all, and send him scouting, while you 
and I are so laid upon the shelf ? He can go 
where you and I could not, and nobody will 
suspect him. And, of course, as regards intelli- 
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gence alone, he is worth a dozen of that ass 
John Smith ; at any rate, he would find no 
mare's nests. May I try it ? If so, I will take 
on the carriage to Oxford, as soon as I have 
had a bit to eat." 

'* With all my heart," cried the Squire, whose 
eyes were full again of life and hope. " Hard- 
enow owes a debt to Beckley. It was Cripps 
who got him his honours and fellowship — or at 
least the Carrier says so; and we all believe our 
Carrier. And after all, whatever there is to do, 
nobody does it like a gentleman, and especially 
a good scholar. I remember a striking passage 
in the syntax of the Eton Latin grammar. I 
make no pretension to learning when I quote it, 
for it hath been quoted in the House of Lords. 
Perhaps you remember it, my dear Russel." 

"My Latin has turned quite rusty. Squire,", 
answered Overshute, knowing, as well as 
Proteus, what was coming. 

"The passage is this," — Mr. Oglander always 
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smote his frilled shirt, in this erudition, and 
delivered, ore rotundo — 

" Scilicet ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nee sinit esse feros.'' 
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